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KEEP YOUR CAR'! 














The real merit of any make of car is best shown 
by its absence from the second-hand market. 


Look through the classified lists of any news- 
paper. Note the scarcity of Whites in the col- 
umn after column of cars advertised for sale. 
Think what this means. 


The chassis of White Cars are built in the same 
factory, by the same men, of the same identical 
materials as White Trucks. 


And the most essential points of motor truck 
superiority—the features which have given White 
the supremacy among all motor trucks, both in 
quantity and value of production—are durability 
and continued economy of operation. 


The bodies of White Cars are proper in outline, 
dignified and conservative, and because never 
extreme, are always in style. 


White bodies are built, like White chassis, to 
last for years, and are not designed to make 
the owner feel obliged, for mere appearance 
sake, to purchase a new car every year. 


Extreme styles in motor cars are due more to 
the desire on the part of the manufacturer to 
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THE WHITE 
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The White Company’s Solution of 
the Annual Trading Problem 


Too many cars sold today are built to be traded; to last but one 
or two years; of ordinary materials; of extreme design; and, there- 
fore, quickly useless and out of style. The second-hand market 
is flooded with such cars, and their value is next to nothing. 


There Are Practically No White Cars 
on the Second-Hand Market 


force an immediate market rather than to sell 
cars which will give definite satisfaction for years 
to come. 


So thoroughly does the public believe in the 
superior wearing qualities and continued econ- 
omy of operation of White Cars, that every 
White Dealer has a waiting list for used White 
Cars which he cannot supply. 


The White Company, as far as White Cars are 
concerned, has no second-hand problem. 


And because the demand for used White Cars 
so far exceeds the supply, White Owners are 
continually importuned to trade their cars for 
other makes, because dealers know that used 
Whites can be sold immediately for the highest 
cash price. 


But White Owners rarely trade. They know 
that their old Whites are better today, more 
economical to operate, and will be worth more 
next year and in years to come than the new 
cars offered in exchange. 


Buy your car from a manufacturer who builds 
for keeps— not: for trades. 


THE MANUFACTURING A5 WELL AS THE SALES POLICY OF THE WHITE COMPANY 
HAS ALWAYS OPPOSED FREQUENT TRADES 
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MAN GLORIES IN COMBAT AND TESTS 
OF STRENGTH, KNOTTED MUSCLES 
RESPOND TO THE CALL OF AN EXTRA 
STRAIN. BUT MAN IS ONLY CAPABLE 
OF A TEMPORARY EFFORT. 





Automobile bearings must be able to carry the vary- 
ing. driving strains, as well as the sudden stresses 
resulting from road shocks and vibrations. 


The imparting of qualities to materials by which they 
endure shock, strain and force without breaking is a 
science constantly used in the making of “Hyatt Quiet 
Bearings” for automobiles. 
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Steel for these bearings is tempered to withstand a strain 
of 230,000 pounds per square inch, giving it toughness 
and strength that insure maximum service. 





“HYATT QUIET BEARINGS” 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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Now Supplied with a 5-Passenger as well as a 6- iasasiieke Body 


e Triumphant Sx 


The verdict is in on this LIGHT HUDSON Six-40. The de- 


mand is overwhelming—far beyond expectations and beyond 


our capacity. 


This lightness, this economy, this beauty and 


price have won a triumph unmatched in all HUDSON history. 


This is written to urge you to see a car 
which has met the ideals or thousands. 
See if it also meets yours. 


The demand at present is beyond our 
capacity. But your dealer may have 
cars. And our increasing output, in any 
event, won't keep you waiting long. 


Winning Features 


The HUDSON Six-40 came out this 
year to find Motordom hungry for Sixes. 
Legions of men had been waiting for 
years to see a quality Six brought within 
reach of the many. 


It came into a field filled with men 
who sought lightness. With men who 
called for lower operative cost. 


It came with the name HUDSON on 
it, denoting HUDSON standards. And 
it came from the hands of Howard E. 
Coffin and his famous corps of en- 
gineers. 


So the welcome was waiting—a wel- 
come which fairly swamped us, even in 
the coldest months. 


Weighs 2,980 Pounds 


The best designing feat accomplished 
was this lightness combined with strength. 
We saved from 450 to 1,200 pounds 


under former cars of similar capacity. 


That is, we saved you in the car itself 
the weight of from three to eight adults. 
Saved you the cost of carrying that over- 


weight every mile you drive. Yet we 
have given you as staunch a car as this 
factory ever built. 


That lightne $s, plus a new-type motor, 
have immensely lowered operative cost. 
We use long, narrow cylinders— a Euro- 
pean conception for getting greater power 
from fuel. 


We have made many tests under many 
conditions, but have found no equal- 
powered car of any type which shows 
so many miles per gallon. 


Our Record Price 


Our price— $1, 750—is a record price 
for a quality car of this power and ca- 
pacity. Not only for Sixes, but for any 
type of car in this class. 


The car embodies the best HUDSON 
standards. It has a distinguished stream- 
line body with two disappearing extra 
seats. 


It is upholstered in hand-buffed leather. 
It has the “One-Man” top with quick- 
adjusting curtains. It has concealed 
hinges and concealed speedometer gear. 
It has dimming searchlights, the Delco 
patented system of electric lighting and 
starting. The gasoline tank is in the 
dash. Extra tires are carried, as never 
before, ahead of the front door. 


It offers all the attractions in design, 
finish and equipment that any car can 


offer—even to the trunk rack on the 


back. Yet the price is $1,750. 


The Car of Tomorrow 
The HUDSON Six-40, beyond any 


question, marks the future type of car. 
Men are coming to Sixes, to lightness, to 
economy. ‘They are coming, as Europe 
has already come, to these flowing body 
lines. The demand for this car shows 
the trend of the times. 


That means that cars of this type will 
not depreciate like types and fashions 
which are going out. 


Consider these things before you buy 
your next car. If you feel that another 
car offers equal attractions, compare the 
two side-by-side. Ride in both cars, 
compare every detail, and you'll decide 


on this HUDSON Six-40. 


Car like picture, with extra tonneau 
seats, $1,750 f. o. b. Detroit. Five-pas- 
senger body, same price. Standard Road- 
ster, same price. Convertible Roadster, 
with lined leather top and windows that 
drop into doors—a luxurious enclosed 
car for rough weather, but an open 
roadster in fair weather— $1,950. 


Our Larger Six-54 


On the same lines we build the new 
HUDSON Six-54. The design and 
equipment are almost identical with the 
car pictured here. But the wheelbase is 
135 inches, the engine more powerful, 


and the price is $2,250. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7852 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Wherein Johnny 


HE lights flickered and went out. Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Burdock, senior partner in the firm 
of Burdock & Kewell, subdivi- 
sion specialists, sat frowning in the darkness 
waiting patiently for them to come on. While wait- 
ing he closed his eyes to rest them; when he opened 
them again the lights more. Mr. Burdock 
decided it was time to something; so he summoned 
his stenographer. 
When she appeared he dictated, in a tone slightly louder 
than necessary, letter to the Mutual Light and 
Power Company to disconnect their meter and discontinue 


real-estate 


were on once 


do 


Gas 


one 


their service; and another letter to a rival company to 
install their meter and service instead. 
“By Judas,” he complained, “we'll have some working 


light around this office if we have to buy candles and install 
kerosene lamps.” 

Now, Mr. Burdock’s private sanctum was not 
that when he spoke under stress his voice could not be heard 
in the general office. In fact, his lair was merely a sort of 
box stall, fenced off from the rest of Burdock & Kewell’s 
establishment by an eight-foot ground-glass partition with 
Hence his plaint about the lights was audible 
in the outer office, where Mr. Biddle, the office manager, 
was at that moment bending solicitously over the 
counter to inquire the pleasure of a young man who 
had entered a few minutes before, and in time to over 
hear Burdock complaining about the light service. 


so private 


out a ceiling. 


, I ‘HE visitor presented to Biddle a visiting card 
which bore the name Mr. John De Witt Burr. 
“T should like,” announced Mr. Burr, “to see 
Bill Burdock. I hear him inside. I believe, 
ever, he is at this moment engaged.” 
“Not at all, sir.” replied Mr. Biddle pleasantly, 


how 





and swung open the office gate, that Mr. Burr 
might enter. With true commercial caution, he 
would have asked Mr. John 
De Witt Burr a few diplo 


matic questions touching the 
nature of his business before 
admitting him to The 
ence, had not that easy, smil 
ing, nonehalant “I should like 
to see Bill Burdock” disarmed 


rp 
Pres- 


him. Bill! The grand hailing 
signal of strangers and good 


fellows throughout the United 
States of America! It 
the open sesame to Mr. Bur 
dock’s sanctum, for who, rea 
soned Biddle, unless he claimed 
an ancient friendship or close 
kinship to William R. Bur 
dock, would have the temerity 
to call him Bill? 


was 


“Have ai seat,’ said . 
Biddle. <A well-trained . _ 
=a 
clerk, he was above s™—™ j 
leaving an intimate of ; ‘ 


the great Burdock to one 
await an audience in Vi: 
the ulterior precincts of 7 
that office. Smil- 
ing, he took the card in 
to the head of the firm. 

To parody the late Sir Walter Scott: “At once within 
that narrow cell a loud, discordant yell!” It 


busy 


arose 
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ivr. Burdock’s Insurance 


Cockleburr Steals a Funeral March 


By Peter B. Kyne 
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So Mr. Burdock lay on his own office carpet 
and Dr. Jorum, kneeling beside him, applied the stethoscope of 


emanated from the Czar thereof. “Out!” he shouted. 


“Out! Biddle, have I labored with you all these years 
in vain? The man’s a life insurance agent! Great 
Grief, Biddle, don’t you know a life insurance agent 


when you see one? Does he have to give you his busi- 


ness card before you get next?” Mr. Burdock’s fist 
came down on his desk so hard it jarred a paper weight. 
“Why, that fellow’s been bombarding me with life insur 
ance literature for a month and he’s called me up on the 


phone. I've told him personally I didn’t want any life in- 
It's a bully thing, but I don't need it. I don’t 
anything to with it—don’t care to talk about it 
and most positively will not be annoyed by this man an- 
other minute. Tell him to get out and stay out! and if he 


surance, 


want do 


comes in here again kick him out. There’re enough of 
you fellows on the pay roll in this office to protect me 
from life insurance pests, ain’t there? Well, you se 
to it that I’m not harassed any more to-day, or any 


other day.” 


GLOWERED at the unhappy Biddle. 


| [‘ 
the matter with 


“Biddle, what’s 


you lately, anyway? You're letting 


these fellows in on me every day. What’s the matter 
with you?" 
“I'm sorry, sir.” mumbled Biddle. “It; shan't happen 


again.” 
“See that 
off 
serving to 
anyhow ? 


it doesn't. And tell that Burr to take my name 
mailing list. His life insurance literature is only 
fill up my waste basket. How’d he slip in here, 
When the lights were off?" 


his 


“Why, the lights haven’t been off, My. Burdock,’ Biddle 
contradicted him mildly. 

“Hah! Not off, eh? Then who's been off? Answer me 
that. I)’'ye mean to intimate that I'm off? T tell you the 


lights have been flickering and going out all morning.” 
Biddle shook his head. “I hadn't noticed it, sir.” 
Biddle,” commanded Mr. Burdock wearily. “TI 
suw the lights go out light in the office 
not five minutes ago, and everything was 
blacker’n crape on a dead nigger.” 
Burdock'’s partner, attracted by 
cation, strolled into the office. 
“Biddle’s right,” 


“Leave me, 


every 


the alter- 


he declared. “The lights 


haven't been going out in this office at 
all. If there’s been any trouble I haven't 
noticed it.” 

“But I saw them go out! Kewell, upon my 
word 

“You'd better consult an  oenlist, sur: 
dock. If any lights went out, they went out 


in your head!" 


R. BURDCCK gasped, drew his fat 
M white hand across his eves, and then 
looked up at Kewell and Biddle. 
“Honest.” he queried in a subdued voice, 

“didn’t the lights go out?’ 

They their 
ground-glass partition drifted 
William R. Burdock’s horrified 
I'm going blind.’ 


the 
sound of 
Lord! 


and 
the 


“Good 


shook heads, over 


John De Witt Burr could restrain himself 
no longer. He rose and came to the door 
of Mr. Burdock’s office. 


“Better let me write you up a little health 
policy, Mr. Burdock? I solicit health and 
accident policies for the Industrial Insurance Company 
Penobscot, Me.—capital fully paid up, ten million 














haat a see 


Mr. Burdock reached for the glass paper 
weight, and Mr. Kewell gave the insurance 
solicitor a gentle shove out into the general office 


dollars. Our combination accident and health policy 
contains a total disability clause that’s a revelation in 
the insurance world. In the event of total blindness 
you can claim the full indemnity for total disability, 
regardless of your income, occupation—” 


R. BIDDLE waved a long admonitory finger at 
John De Witt Burr. 


“Seat!” he said. Mr. Burdock reached for 
the glass paper weight, and Mr. Kewell gave the in- 
surance solicitor a gentle shove out into the general 
office, where two salesmen propelled him forth into the 
common ground outside the counter. 
gracious, Kewell,” whimpered William R. 
Burdock, “the lights have gone out again.” 

“My dear boy! This will never do. We must see 
an oculist immediately.” 

“Go to my oculist,” pleaded Biddle frantically. In 
common with the rest of humanity, Mr. Biddle held 
that his oculist and his dentist and his family doctor 
were positively and inevitably the only three indi- 
viduals alive who could be depended upon safely to 
cure any and all of the ills that flesh is heir to. 
“Go to Doe Gaffney in the Woodman Building. In 
an emergency like this he’s ¢he only oculist in whom 
I’d have implicit confidence.” 

“Anybody—anywhere,” cried Mr. Burdock 
ally. “Kewell, my boy, give me your arm. 
word, I feel dizzy and I’ve had terrible 
for a week. You might have noticed how 
I’ve been, Biddle.” 

Biddle had noticed it. In six life 
ance agent had run the guard on fim until this morn 
ing; yet his boss had accused him of letting one in 
every day! 

Mr. Burdock’s automobile, with the chauffeur asleep 
in the tonneau, stood at the sidewalk in front of the 
office. Into it tumbled Mr. Burdock, Mr. Kewell, and 
Jiddle. 

“Woodman Building.” ordered Biddle 
and within the minute they were off. 

Mr. John De Witt Burr (known to his 
Johnny Burr and to the insurance world as “Johnny 
Cockleburr” for the reason that whenever he got on 
the trail of a prospect he stuck to him until that 
prospect either took out a policy, failed to pass the 
physical test, or perished in the interim) came forth 
from his vain quest and gazed after them. 

“Liver,” he remarked to himself sententiously. 
“The old man eats too much. And he doesn’t want any 
insurance! Well, if I had his millions I wouldn’t want 
any either. However, he must have some. I require 
the commission on a policy for a considerable sum on 
the life of that old savage, and I’m going to land him 
if it takes a year and breaks me into the bargain.” 


7" OTHING serious at all, I assure you, Mr. Bur 
N dock,” Dr. Gaffney was informing that much 
relieved individual. “These dizzy spells—the 
sudden darkness that descends upon one—are the re- 


“Good 


frantic- 
Upon my 
headaches 
irritable 


years no insur- 


pompously, 


friends as 
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sult of a torpid and disorganized 
nine times out of ten, and in your case I 
am certain of it. Considering the severe 
strain your eyes are put to, I should say 
that they are in rather better fix than the 
average man of your years. I suspect a 
slight astigmatism, which may be 
rected by the wearing of glasses while en- 


25, 


liver 


cor- 


gaged in any close work; but that’s all. 
However, in order that we may be ab 


solutely certain, Mr. Burdock, your eyes 
should receive a thorough examination, It’s 
better to be sure than sorry, you know.” 


z Y ALL means, sir, by all means. I 
B am ready at any time.” Mr. Bur- 

dock had a vision of himself, despite 
his millions, selling lead pencils on a 
windy street corner should his eyesight 
ever fail him. He had learned that the 
battle to possess millions had no sooner 


been won than the battle to retain them 
commenced, 
“Very well, then,” the oculist agreed, 


and got out his fatal drops. “It will be 
necessary to have the pupils of the eyes 
dilated, which will blind you in earnest 
for a couple of days, but the rest will do 
your eyes a world of good.” 

“Shoot,” said Mr. Burdock bravely, and 
the oculist fired. Mr. Biddle and Mr. 
Kewell, much relieved, returned to the 
office and left Burdock to his fate. 

Along about six o'clock Doe Gaffney 
steered his patient to the elevator, de- 
scended with him, and piloted him out to 
his waiting automobile. For Mr. Burdock 
was now blind, but in a most peculiar way. 
By using smoked-glass spectacles he could 
very well at a distance, but the mo 
ment any person or object came close to 
him his dilated pupils refused to print the photograph 
on his brain. Everything blurred. 

It was a week before William R. Burdock took up 
the burden of his vast affairs. When he did, however, 
a change was noticeable in his demeanor, Biddle, the 
office manager, being the first to observe it. Mr. Bur- 
dock was, without doubt, less excitable than formerly, 


and this Biddle attributed to the fact that he had 
cut in twain his daily ration of fifty-cent cigars. Also, 


he came to the office one hour later and left for home 
one hour earlier than formerly, and in his desk the 
stenographer reported she had found malted- 
milk tablets and a carton of gluten biscuits. 

During that week away from the office, 
Mr. Burdock had had a slight adventure. 

The afternoon following the dilation of the pupils 
of his eyes and the consequent embarrassment at 
short-range vision, he had gene for a spin into the 
country in order to take the air and kill time. RKe- 
turning to his home in the early twilight, he had 
dismissed the car at the garage and strolled up to 
the house across the spacious lawn, and as he ap- 
proached the darkened veranda he aware of 
the mellow plunking of a banjo accompanying a snatch 
of barber-shop melody. 

Now, as any naturalist will inform you, the 
rattlesnake is most dangerous in August, during 
which month he is engaged in crawling out of his 
last year’s skin. While the skin is drawn over his 
eyes he is, as the reader can well imagine, deprived 
of his sight 
aid 
in his vicinity. 


some 


however, 


was 


hence in a sour and suspicious mood 
strike blindly at all 


predisposed to sounds 


have entered 


soft 


snake in August must into old 
Bill Burdock’s 


Se eaies te of the characteristics of the rattle 


nature this summer even 


ing, for at the sound of that banjo he paused 
abruptly and snorted—“Huh!” just like that. 


silence in the vine-screened ve 
nothing and being 


Burdock grew suspicious. 


Instantaneous 
Hearing 
Mr. 
presuming swain 


unable to see 
Without 
dared to 


randa, 
anything, 
doubt 
invade the Burdock demesne for the purpose 
of philandering with the youngest daughter of 
the house of Burdock, and since the head of 
that 


some had 


house was of a headstrong spirit, possessed 


of set, old-fashioned ideas, he now felt it his 
paternal duty to investigate. He wanted no 


The man 
love’s young dream on the Bur 
dock premises must first be investigated morally, 
socially, and financially, and even after passing 


banjo-playing tenors courting his girls! 
who would essay 


this rigid test a still more rigid test remained. 
In Mr. Burdock’s classical language, his future 
sons-in-law had to be “live ones.” 

They must be capable of sup Under the human- 


porting their wives without any 
subsidy from the Burdock bank 


izing stimulus of 
the sight present 


account; for Mr. Burdock was ed by a clown try- 
a self-made man, with self ing to ride a little 
made ideals, and the econtem trick mule, Mr. 
plation of a son-in-law who Burdock’s good 
played the banjo and sang humor returned 
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Sweet Genevieve,” was a little more 
to-night—in 


“Oh, Genevieve! 
than he 
than one. 
So he snorted again and advanced majestically up 
the broad front steps. In the middle of the veranda 
he paused and said: “That you, Polly?” 
“Yes, father.” 


R. BURDOCK was conscious of two white, shad- 
M owy figures that loomed before him. 
“Who's playing that banjo?” 

“Oh, daddy, I forgot. You haven’t met Mr. — 

“No, I haven’t, Polly, but I'd like to.” 

“Jack, dear, this is my father. Father, this is 

“Jack—dear, eh?’ and for the third time that night 
old Bill Burdock snorted, and there was in his snort 
that sinister note which a newspaper reporter would 
have described as “ominous.” “Jack, dear,” continued 
Mr. Burdock frigidly, “what in the devil do you do 
for a living; by what right are you known to Polly 
as ‘Jack, dear,’ and why this soulful melody on my 
front porch?” 

He had been raised by the hair of his head and 
had never gotten over the habit of calling a veranda 
a porch and of wearing carpet slippers after dinner— 
which he persisted in calling supper. 

Jack, dear, however, did not lose his composure. 

“Answering your questions, sir, in the reverse of 
the order in which they were put, I will confess that 
I am on your front porch at the invitation of Miss 
Polly, and we are indulging in soulful melody because 
we both like it at this the year. As for 
my means of livelihood, I am not ashamed to 
fess that I am an insurance salesman—life, accident, 
health, automobile, bonds, and sureties of all kinds,” 
and he thrust into Burdock’s hand a card that doubt- 
less proclaimed his multitudinous alliances in the field 


could contemplate more ways 


” 


season of 


con- 


of his chosen endeavor. 


R. BURDOCK flipped it out into the scented night. 
M “So you sell life insurance, eh?” The omi- 

nous note had deepened. “Or do you try to sell 
it?” he added, witheringly. 

“IT sell it, sir. I can sell a life insurance policy 
to any good risk that can afford to pay his annual 
premium.” 

“Sell me some,” challenged Mr. Burdock. 

“My time is too valuable, sir, to waste it on you 
in a business way. Socially, however, I may add 
that I am delighted at this opportunity of meet 
ing you.” 

“You wouldn’t waste your time on me?” 

“Certainly not. I can tell by your eyes and disposi- 
tion that your strike. Hence you're a 
poor risk, and I’m out for sure-fire hits.” 

“So I gather.” This latter remark was 
very dry indeed, and its subtle sting was not lost on 
Polly’s young man. 

“That remark was a little nastier than the occasion 
seems to warrant, Mr. Burdock,” he protested mildly. 
“T earn an honest living selling life insurance, al- 
though the profits to the salesman are, I admit, far 
than would were he to concentrate 
well, 
Consequently, I 


liver is on a 


seem fo 


less be the case 


the same amount of energy and enthusiasm on 
popular subdivisions, for 


instance. 
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cannot afford to waste my time, and in order not to 
waste it I observe strictly the cardinal principle of 
the game: ‘Never fool with a hazardous risk !’” 

“You have a remarkable flow of language at all 
What are 
you doing around here? Trying to sell Polly a policy?” 
“ The troubadour made the mistake of laughing at 
this, thinking doubtless Mr. Burdock had meant it 
for a witticism—which was far from his intention. 
He wanted merely to get at the root of things. Jack, 
dear, answered him truthfully. 

“No, sir, I’m courting Polly. About fifteen minutes 
before you came I asked her to be my wedded wife, 
and she was kind enough to say she would.” 

“T’ll have something to say about that, sir.” 

“JT thought you would and it was my intention to 
consult you. I trust, 
now that I have done 
so, the proposition 
meets with your en 
tire approval.” 

“Searcely. My 
young 


events; a very good line of gab, indeed. 


daughter is 
and she does not 
know her own mind. 
If she did, she would 
not dream of an al- 
liance with a life in- 
surance agent. You 
will oblige me, sir, by 
leaving these prem- 
ises immediately and 
not coming back. 
Polly, go to your 
room.” 


E POINTED 
H down the walk 

across the 
lawn, and with a sigh, 
Jack, dear, picked up 
his banjo and de- 
parted. Polly com- 
menced to weep, as 
she preceded her 
outraged parent into 
the house. 

“Well, that’s set- 
tled.” growled Mr. 
Burdock to himself, 
“but if I hear any 
more of it, I'll lay it 
out flat. Tll pack 
that young lady off 
to Europe with her mother. 
six weeks.” 

He waited three days for his wife to broach the 
subject of Polly’s love affair, and then, not hearing 
anything, he concluded not to mention it at all. If 
Polly seemed inclined to keep the matter secret he 
would respect her implied desire. She seemed cheer- 
ful enough, all things considered, and upon the morn- 
ing of his return to his office she kissed him good-by 
as usual, and there was no resentment in her manner. 
She was his youngest, therefore his favorite, and her 
submission to his will pleased him greatly. 

“You’re a good little girl, Polly,” he told her, “a 
dutiful daughter, indeed,” and he gave her a fat check 
for pin money. 


, I SHE day following his return to the harness, 
William R. Burdock received a letter from the 
Atlantic States Life Insurance Company. He 

was about to cast it into the waste basket after a 
quick glance at the letterhead, but a name at the 
very beginning of the letter—a name that had become 
familiar to him because of the deluge of cards and 
literature, rubber stamped with the name of the agent, 
which had been descending upon him of late—moved 
him to a grudging perusal. 

Once started on that letter, however, it was not hu- 
manly possible for William R. Burdock to cast it aside 
unread. Even when he had finished reading, he re- 
read it, and then reverently laid it aside for future 
contemplation. Presently he asked Biddle to request 
his partner, Kewell, to step into the office. 

“Kewell,” began Mr. Burdock. “Here’s a boy who’s 
wasting himself selling life insurance. We need him 
in our office to sell lots in our new subdivision at 
Lakeview Park. Read that letter and tell me what 
you think about it.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Kewell read: 


She'll get over this in 


“ 


Mr. WiLt1AM R. Burpock, 741 Market Street, City. 

My peEAR Mr. Burpock: Mr. John De Witt Burr, late 
special agent of the Fiduciary Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in severing his connection with that company, 
has handed me a list of persons he has reason to 
believe will be interested in the new policy which is 
itlantic States Life Insur 
ance Company, whose interests I have the honor to 


now being offered by the 


represent in this territory. 

{mong the names submitted I find yours, with a 
notation to the effect that while you are doubtless a 
splendid risk, physically, it is worth a special agent's 
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life to attempt to sell you life insurance. Possibly Mr. 
Burr madc the mistake of trying to interest you during 
office hours. I shall not make that mistake. My scheme 
for interesting a prospect is, I flatter myself, an im 
provement on the old-fashioned methods of salesman 
ship, for one of the first principles of that lost art is: 
“Never annoy or disturb a busy man—when he is busy!” 

This is the first and last letter you will ever receive 
from me on this subject. I do not enclose you any 
literature. You know whether you do or do not de- 
sire life insurance, and this letterhead will inform you 
that in point of age, volume of business, cash reserve, 
capitalization, etc., this company stands second on the 
list of life-insurance companies doing business in the 
United States. 

I must confess, however, my surprise at the frivolity 





‘‘Who the devil are you?’’ he yelled. 

And the man promptly replied: ‘‘I am Death, 
the Black Camel that kneels at Every Man’s door’’ 

nay, contempt—with which Mr. Burr informs me 
you treat this most important subject of life insurance. 
It is indicative of a certain recklessness, not to say, a 
callous disregard for the happiness and well being of 
your loved ones. Your unsympathetic attitude toward 
this most monumental scheme of philanthropy ever 
evolved in the brain of man, this philanthropy—life 
insurance—so sweet, so tender, so far-reaching that 
its gentle hand dares to reach even beyond the portals 
of the grave to sustain and comfort those you leave be- 
hind you—is not, I sincerely trust, the outward er- 
pression of a naturally cold and parsimonious nature. 
Did I believe otherwise I should not have written you 
this letter. 

But, my dear sir, you say you are worth millions. 
True, even if you didn’t say it. You are worth millions 
—in real estate. But suppose a panic should come! 
They have come before; they may come again. The 
bottom drops out of the real estate market for one 
year and you are land poor, And then you die! And 
the banks refuse to loan your estate any money on its 
doubtful realty holdings! I want to know what the 
missus and the kids are going to do, then! 

Make hay while the sun shines. Be prepared for any 
emergency. Remember that the company I represent 
always has millions in cash on hand to pay its policy 
holders. You will not be in the real-estate business al 
ways, for there is an end to all things mortal. The 
day will come—and you know not the day nor the 
hour—when you will take to your bed, turn your white 
face to the wall and give up the ghost! 

That very day your partnership with Mr. Kewell will 
be terminated, and he, in a final spirit of love, will 
consummate for you your last real-estate transaction— 
the purchase of a damp, malarial tract, piece, or 
parcel of land, lying, being, and situate, etc., and 
bounded and particularly described as follows, to wit: 

“Beginning at a point and running sir feet east, 
thence south four feet; hence west six feet; hence 
north four feet; sir feet perpe ndicular.” 

The following day, you will, without doubt, be 
all in! 

ind when your desolated wife has dismissed the 
hack, is there anything—I ask you, is there anything 

more calculated to assuage your widow's grief than 
to have me, on behalf of the Atlantic States Life In- 
surance Company, present her with a draft on the 
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home office for a sum that will leave her independent 
until she joins you in that shadowy vale from whose 
bourn no traveler eer returns? 

THERE IS NoT! AND YOU KNow IT! 

THINK THIS OVER! LET THIS WORD OF WARNING SOAK 
IN! INSURE YOUR LIFE BEFORE YOU DIF, FOR AFTER THAT 
IT WILL BE TOO LATE! 

You will hear from me again from time to time, but 
briefly. I shall endeavor to refrain from making my- 
self or my proposition obnorious to you. Rather shall 
it be my aim to cmuse and instruct and entertain you, 
until that final happy day when the parting with the 
first annual premium shall have been accomplished 
without detracting from that spirit of admiration 
which you cannot help entertaining for me when you 
read this letter. Very truly yours, 

Henry V. Moopy, 
Special Agent. 


R. KEWELL 
M laid down the 
remarkable 
communication from 


Henry V. Moody, 
special agent, and 
sighed. 


“He get’s a fellow, 
doesn’t he?” 

“I should say he 
does. By George, 
Kewell, a letter like 
that blowing into a 
humdrum business 
oftice is like a breath 
of spring. He inter- 
ests me. I'll bet that 
fellow could sell lots 
on a rainy day and 
the wind blowing a 
gale.” 

“He's 
ceited.” 

“Not at all, Kewell, 
that’s self - esteem. 
If a man feels sure 
of himself and has 
the right kind of 
enthusiasm for the 
goods he’s selling, I 
fail to see why he 
cannot sell life in- 
surance to anybody 
that needs it and can 
afford it. You might 
show that letter to our salesmen, Kewell. Have some 
copies struck off and let them get an idea of what con- 
stitutes bright, new, snappy lines of argument. This 
chap doesn’t bore his prospect—just jollies him along, 
and the first thing he knows the victim has a fountain 
pen in his hand and Henry V. Moody is telling him to 
sign on the dotted line. The fellow interests me, al- 
though I can see his plan of campaign. He’s working 
along psychological lines and I’m anxious to see what 
he'll do next.” 

“Let me know how you come out with him,” sug- 
gested Kewell. “If he’s a live one we might steal him 
for our business.” 


Se night, while William R. Burdock sat on 
the veranda of his magnificent suburban home 

smoking his postprandial cigar, the strains of 
distant music smote upon his ear. It was melody 


self - con- 


- a Fu ( ee 


manufactured by a brass band, and as it came closer 
Mr. Burdock, being a human being, left his wife and 
family in the veranda and walked majestically down 
to the entrance to his estate to see the parade go by. 
It was a suggestion from Polly that helped him on his 
way. She insisted that he investigate and report. 

But it was not a parade. It was a funeral. A 
dozen stolid citizens of undoubted Teutonic ante- 
cedents preceded a black coffin, which reposed in a 
black hearse with old-fashioned black plumes; the 
hearse being drawn by six black horses, in black 
silken trappings, driven by the blackest negro Mr. 
Burdock had ever seen. This individual rolled his 
eyes and gnashed his tremendous set of ivories at 
Mr. Burdock in such a manner as to give the latter a 
slight attack of the creeps. 

In all his life Burdock had never heard Chopin’s 
funeral march played so funereally. The shrill tones of 
the clarinets and piccolos and the sobby um-pahs of 
the big bass tuba were enough to have induced a 
serious state of mind in a chimpanzee, and aside from 
the fact that they were burying the deceased at night 
there was still another singular feature about this 
funeral. But one carriage followed the hearse, which 
seemed an inadequate number for a funeral staged 
with such regal disregard for expense. So Mr. Bur 
dock craned his body across his front gate for a peep 
at its inmates as the carriage should pass him: and 
to his horror the rear of the carriage hood slid down 
exposing the interior and the mourners! 

Seated vis-A-vis Mr. Burdock beheld four human 
skeletons. The interiors of the skulls had been in- 


geniously equipped with (Continued on page 25) 













HE elevator man who took her up to the law 

offices of Thawl, Beard & Thawl showed a 

deference to Mrs. Marshall that would have 

surprised himself had he been conscious of it. 
There was a serenity about Mrs. Marshall preclusive 
of any idea of lawsuits. She looked like a woman 
who had always walked the heights of life undis- 
turbed, and it was a distinct shock to hear that 
Marshall was her maiden name and that the “Mrs.” 
was all that was left of a ten months’ marriage. It 
was equally difficult to think of her as deceiving or 
deceived. 

She lifted her skirts daintily, walked down the 
corridor to Mr. Henry Thawl’s private office and 
knocked. There was a fumbling at the lock, but 
the door did not open, and after a moment she went 
back to the room where a boy waited for cards. Al 
most immediately a young man, airing his manners 
with the importance of a new degree from the law 
school, came to meet her, the card in his hand. 

“Mrs. Marshall, Mr. Thawl received your message 
and will return from a directors’ meeting almost at 
once. Will you wait in his private office?” The 
young man walked down the hall and opened the 
door, leaving her with a patronizing smile. 

It was a comfortable room, showing how profit 
able the care of estates could be, hung with cop- 
per-plate prints of wigged and gowned jurists of the 
last century and a half. 

It was a gray day and the fire in the deep grate 
put the rest of the room in shadow. Lucy sat down 
in one of the big leather chairs and did not move. 
She was not the sort of woman who needs the con 
stant stimulus of outside impressions, and she made 
no movement toward the piles of fresh literature on 
the corner of the table. 


RESENTLY she heard a movement near her, and 

then a deprecating little purring sound as though 

a soft voice had started to speak and then thought 
better of it. Lucy turned avith her usual calm face 
and saw a small boy standing by the companion to 
her chair. He was a remarkably pretty boy even in 
silhouette against the window, but she had never 
known any children, and she looked at him exactl) 
as she looked at the prints on the wall. Suddenly the 
child let one of those portentous sighs that express 
infantile repression escape from his lungs. It was 
almost a groan, and Lucy put out her hand with a 
cool Sympathy. “Are you ill?” 

The child came forward immediately She saw 
that he was grotesquely dressed in a cheap velveteen 
suit of the obsolete “Fauntleroy” type. Long thick 
stockings covered his slender legs and cheap patent 
leather slippers his feet. His hair, almost black, was 
in hastily cared-for curls on his shoulders, but all 
the bad taste of his guardians could not eliminate a 
charm that Lucy felt in his first movement toward her. 

“How do you do?’ he said, holding out his hand 
“T was so afraid that you were not going to speak. 
and, of course, one cannot speak until one is spoken 
to. The gentleman said I must stay here until he 
returned, and I think that something serious must 
There is one question that 
Is an income 


have happened to him. 
I should like to ask if you do not mind: 
anything like a pony?” 

Every word had the careful pronunciation of drilled 
speech, but in the question there was a flutter of 
daring as well as of hope 

Lucy took the hand held out, and there was a 
moment’s uncertainty on his part when she did not 
drop it. It must have been as surprising to her as 
to the child that she did not It was a nervous little 
hand that took a tight hold on her first finger and 
held on when the chance was given it 
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“Well, yes,” Lucy said 
judicially, “sometimes an in- 

come is a good deal like a pony, and some 

times it is like a runaway horse, and some 

times like a big automobile that one needs a 

great deal of training to manage. But why do you ask?” 

“I'm glad. I always wanted a pony.” He sighed 
again as if with relief. “I reasoned it out for my- 
self. It’s always a good thing to reason things out 
for yourself. I heard the lady who said she was 
Cousin Louise say that if they sent me to Mr. Thawl 
he would find me an income fast enough, so they sent 
me. There are a lot of fast things, you know, but 
a pony is the nicest, and while I was guessing I 
thought I might as well guess the nicest. Wouldn't 
you?” 

“Where did they send you from?” she asked idly. 
She was not at all curious, but her mind was busily 
assimilating the idea of “guessing the nicest,” and 
she paid no attention to her speech. She was sure 
that for some years she had done anything else but 
“guess the nicest.” She had guessed the worst and 
smilingly reconciled herself to it. 


ROM Staten Island. I’ve never been off Staten 

Fk Island since I was a little baby until to-day. I 

have always lived with Miss Baker. She was 

a very estimable lady, who has gone to Heaven to be 
an angel now.” 

“You heartless little thing,” Lucy thought, and then 
she remembered that she had heard that all children 
were naturally heartless. The clinging little hand, 
the feel of the warm little body against her shoulder, 
belied the thought. 

“Miss Baker had a large school once, and I heard 
her tell it to the minister that she had had twenty 





** There is one question that I should like to ask if 
you do not mind: Is an income anything like a pony?’’ 
In the question there was a flutter of daring as well as of hope 


boys and girls there often. It was a great comedown 
in these past years”—Lucy could hear the very echo 
of the tones of the translated Miss Baker—*‘there’s 


been only me.” There was no self-pity, merely a 
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The Little Son 


statement of fact, but there 


By Robert McDonald was something wistful in the 


tone, and with an impulse 

instinct she 

drew the little chap close with 

an encircling arm, and he 

snuggled to her like a kitten. 

“Of course it was tiresome 

to a lady to have one child 

when she had had so many 

and they amused each other. 

I used to feel it myself. I 

tried not to be any tiresomer 

than I just had to, and then Miss Baker was ill and 

people came, and then the minister said she had gone 

to be an angel; and then Cousin Louise and a gentle 

man came, and Cousin Louise said she wasn’t in any 

way responsible whatsoever, and that it was funny 

where the money had all gone; and she said these 

clothes showed that I was an old maid’s boy and that 

hair wasn’t stylish this way, but it wasn’t worth 

while to bother, and Mr. Thaw] would find me an in- 

come fast enough. I wouldn’t care about its being 
fast. I suppose you have to learn to stay on.” 

“Suppose you tell me your name.” 

The child hesitated. “Patsy,” he said finally. 

“What is the rest?” 

“IT suppose it is Patrick. Miss Baker always called 
me that, but Cousin Louise said it was ridiculous 
and people would think I was a little Mick. The man 
that made the garden always called me Patsy. What 
is a little Mick? I never knew.” 

“It is what my little boy might be if I had one.” 
Lucy said with something like a strangle in her throat. 

“I wish I was your little boy.” He turned and 
looked at her. “I never was hugged by a lady before, 
but I have seen other people. Down in Staten Island 
there was a lady I saw hug a boy, but Miss Baker 
wouldn’t let the boys play in our garden. The neigh 
borhood had sadly changed,” and he sighed again. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Thawl came in, 
and the child, who had evidently been trained to stand 
until he was spoken to, slipped to the floor. 


R. THAWL was a thin, gray-haired man well 
M known to the public, not only as a famous 

lawyer, but as a driver of four-in-hands, and a 
judge at horse shows, and a cool buyer at picture 
auctions, but now he seemed to have lost some of that 
manner for which he 
was famous and to 
be almost unduly 
apologetic for his de 
lay. He called an 
office boy and _ sent 
the child from the 
room at once, im 
mediately plunging 
into Mrs. Marshall's 
business. Mrs. Mar 
shall had 
abroad almost con 
stantly for eight 
years and had only 
returned to her na 
tive land for’ busi 
hess reasons, 

“The only thing I 
see for you to do,” 
Mr. Thaw] said final 
ly, “is to spend more 
money. It is very 
seldom that I am 
called upon to give 
that advice. Your in- 
piling up 
until it is hard to 
find safe investments 
for it.” 

“T am afraid,” Mrs 
Marshall said, “that 
if I begin to spend 
my income I shall be 
taken to task for 
having it. I under 
stand that an Ameri 
can is no longer al 


come is 


lowed to spend money 
freely without criti 
: cism. I have had 
enough newspaper 

comment.” 
“Indeed, yes,” and 
Mr. Thaw! shook his head, “but, my dear Lucy [Mr 
Thaw! had known her since her childhood, and the 
state of her finances was such that almost any lawyer 
would have enjoyed calling her by her Christian 


———— 








wee 





name], have you ever thought of going in for philan 
thropy? You may do almost anything you know if 
you begin with philanthropy.” 
' Lucy laughed. 
for anything?” 

“You ought to—” Mr. Thaw! began. He had started 
to say “marry again,” but thought better of it. Lucy 
Marshall had never been a girl to take advice upon 
personal affairs, and he thought that at twenty-nine 
she looked less likely to listen than ever. He did not 
believe that her experience in having her own way 
had changed her in that “You ought to,” 
he said, and let his sentence end there. 

“Who is the child I found here?’ Lucy asked as 


“Am I the sort of woman to go in 


respect. 
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Mr. Thawl made a new apology for keeping her 
waiting. 

“The child?’ Mr. Thaw] asked vaguely, as though he 
could not remember, to save his life, what child she 
had been talking about. “Oh, just the child of a client.” 

“Then he isn’t an orphan? I imagined from what 
he told me that he was.” 

“In a way. yes, in a way” 
“sort of” orphaned. 

“I suppose he is mistaken, then, in thinking that 
he has nobody except you to look out for him. Is 
his mother alive?’ 

“No, his mother died when he was born, and he was 
placed in a school on Staten Island.” 


as though one could be 
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‘It seems rather hard to begin school so very young. 
And his father?’ 
“His father? 

he Ag 

“Did he desert the child?’ 

“Not exactly. In fact—” Mr. Thawl was very 
visibly embarrassed—‘in fact, I am hardly at liberty 
to give the child’s history. It isn’t pleasant. He 
came into the world almost as an accident, you may 


His father is also dead, or.I suppose 


say 
“Not—?” There was an interrogation in Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s face that Mr. Thawl hastened to answer. 
“Oh, no! Oh, dear, no! But it was not a love 
(Continued on page 35) 


match—on one side at 


When the Farmer Shakes 








“ HERE go the gamest people in the world,” 
said a Kansas country editor the other day 
as the procession of vehicles rolled out of 
the village on Saturday afternoon, carrying 

the farm folks back to the farms. “They are a race 

of stout hearts. Hog cholera decimates their stock, 
chinch bugs and Hessian fly blast their grain crops, 
drought may reap where they have sown, taxes and 
mortgage rates eat them up, and yet they grit their 
teeth, through thick and thin, and stick to the land.” 

This might sound like the wail of a hard-luck 
howler, but the truth is that this same view is taken 
by the conservative financiers of the East. They say 
that “if city borrowing had to pay the same price as 
country borrowing most urban enterprises would throw 
up the sponge.” This corroborates the statement of 
the country editor: that the farmers have stayed in 
the game only by sheer courage. What they have to 
contend with would break the hearts of any other 
class of American business men. 

Interest is the worst bug that eats the farmer’s 
crops. Blight, drought, boll weevils, and grasshoppers 
consume much, but interest devours more. The in- 
terest bill and the wheat crop balance. Like a mos 
quito, the interest bug, with its beak in the farmer's 
wallet. sucks the lifeblood of the farming industry 
In the last generation it has wiped out the entire 
increase in land values! 

The farmer gets up and goes to work two hours be 
fore daylight, but the interest bug has been working 
all night. Locusts and grasshoppers can only eat 
his crops in the summer, but the interest bug “hath all 
seasons for his own.” 


New Hope of a Credit Machine 


ARMING, the least profitable business in America, 
F pays the highest rates of interest. The cost of 

farm credit is from 8 to 25 per cent. In the latter 
case it eats the farmer up every four years. The 
have help, or agriculture must perish 
And help is coming. What is the 
No, borrow more 


farmer must 
under this burden. 
remedy: Farm without borrowing? 
and put on more debt than ever. That is the answer. 
But the money must be had at low rates of interest 
such as other safe and solid businesses enjoy. 

After years of bootless talk about establishing better 
relations between the banker and the farmer we ap- 
pear to be approaching some definite action. The 
slow and cumbersome machine of national legislation 
toward a deliverance of the 
It seems safe to assume that be 


is grinding its way 
farmer’s pocketbook. 
fore the end of the present session of Congress some 
rural credit measure will be enacted that will place 
the agriculturist beyond the thrall of grasp and greed 
and make him economically independent. In other 
words, the United States is about to catch up with her 
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sister countries in emancipating her most important 
worker from usury and providing him with a credit 
machine that will enable him to fulfill his destiny. 

The very prospect of such a consummation bares a 
vision of far-reaching significance. Though he dwells 
along the highways and the hedges and off the beaten, 
spectacular paths, the farmer, in the end, touches 
everybody, however humble. The food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the exports that swell our mighty 
trade balances, all hark back to the man behind the 
plow. When you succor him, you nourish the whole 
national body. Hence this imminent harnessing up of 
our mastery of the soil with the science of a new 
rural finance can only mean a whole fresh and even 
thrilling epoch in the uplift of the land. 

Any explanation of rural credits, however simple 
may be the attempt, must of necessity involve two vast 
and compelling agencies. One is the institution of 
credit itself, aptly named “the vital air of commerce.” 
Without its beneficent aid all development would falter, 
for more than 90 per cent of the world’s business is 
based on it. The other is farming, the great universal 
activity, old as time and participated in by over half 
of the population. 

Clearly to understand the need and importance of 
this approaching economic daybreak it is necessary, at 
the outset, to look into the business side, or rather the 
lack of the business side, of farming. 


The Farmer as Financier 


V JHY should the farmer and credit be so inti- 
mately related? Simply because the man who 
gets his living out of the ground cannot, to use 
the commercial phrase, “turn over” his goods quickly. 
However scientific may be his methods, he must await 
the caprice of time and the mood of wind and weather 
and soil. During this period of waiting he must live 
and keep his plant in good working condition In 
short, he must have money before he actually produces 
it, and the only way he can get it is to borrow. Thus 
credit is as the breath of his life: oil to his income 
producing machine. 

He should have ample capital, yet the accommoda 
tion that he grudgingly gets is very much like the 
brand once referred to by Louis XIV of France, who, 
commenting on the rural usurer, said: “Credit sup 
ports agriculture as the cords support the hanged.” 

The actual financial needs of the farmer are of 
two kinds. One is what might be called the fixed 
capital requirement, by which I mean the money 
needed for a farm, additional land, new buildings. 
or increased equipment. The funds for this loan 
must be a permanent investment, extending over a 
considerable period and secured by mortgage. This 
is the so-called “long-term” loan. 

If this were the only kind of rural borrowing the 
farmer’s troubles would not be so great. But he 
needs another kind of credit to supply his seasonal 
needs, such as seed or fertilizer, or a horse or a cow, 
or to cultivate or harvest his crops. This is known 
as the personal or “short-term” borrowing. It is sel 
dom secured by mortgage, and the security is either 
the personal note of the borrower or his character. 

Right here comes an important distinction between 
the short-term borrowing of the farmer and the same 
kind of borrowing by the merchant. The latter may 
need accommodation for thirty, sixty, or ninety days, 
but during that period he can, to revert again to the 
speech of commerce, “turn over” his goods and pay 
the loan. Hence he is constantly in the money mar 
ket. The farmer who requires this kind of loan must 


wait until his 
crops are har 
vested or on the 






way to the con 
sumer. THis wy 
“short time” may 
range from 
ninety days to a 
year. By a curi- 
ous and = costly 
circumstance the 
farmer usually 
needs money 
most when it is 
highest, such as, 
for example, in the autumn, when he must haye actual 
cash to “move the crops.” At such times the Wall 
Street coffers are strained, interest rates soar, and 
who pays the freight? No one but the farmer, and yet 
he is simply supplying a legitimate need. 

At this point you are doubtless beginning to won- 
der why the farmer, in the face of the most favor- 
able natural credit conditions, with $40,000,000,000 
worth of equity behind him (such is the estimated 
value of the American farms), and who produces 
$10,000,000,000 worth of output each year, should have 
to stand, hat in hand and with his purse strings hang- 
ing out, waiting the pleasure and the convenience of 
the lender. 

There are various reasons. The first is that the 
farmer, as a rule, is not a business man; the second 
is that the whole machinery of our money and credit 
system is directed toward the aid of the city and not 
the country. Still a third is that our commercial 
banks have had to supply most of the rural credit, 
and they are not primarily credit institutions. To 
provide such credit requires a special system adapted 
to agricultural needs. In addition to all this there 
is the natural tendency of our capital, whether the 
big stake of the rich man or the nest egg of the wage 
earner, to seek employment in commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. In a word, our small investors have 
not been educated up to putting their savings into the 
safest thing in the world, which is a good mortgage 
or a bond secured by a first-class land lien. 

Take the case of the farmer first. He began as 
a “clodhopper” and tilled the land in a haphazard 
way. When you asked him why he planted corn on 
a certain hill he replied: “God only knows. I do it 
because my father before me did it.” 


Usury Oppressed Him 


, I SHEN came the kindling era of agricultural en- 
lightenment with its miracle of soil culture, 
diversified and rotated crops, dry farming, the 

use of the telephone on the farm, the advent of the 

automobile—all the rest of that wondrous and roman- 
tic awakening that gave us a “New Land” and a “New 

Farmer.” In a word, farming became a science and 

took on a fresh dignity. 

But what else also happened? Though he emanci- 
pated himself from his almost primitive methods and 
freed himself from the uncertainty of crop produc- 
tion, the farmer clung to his old financial ways. He 
never analyzed credit. He simply classed it with 
drought, bugs, crop failure, and his other troubles. 
Debt he regarded as a natural heritage, and the top- 
heavy mortgage brooded over his affairs like an evil 
spirit. Like the Southerner who thought that “Damned 
Yankee” was one word, he believed that borrowing 
and usury were the same thing. 
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The very circumstance of his calling had something 
to do with this condition. 
sonal and his cash income unsteady, he seldom had 
a bank account. When he did put money in an in 
stitution it did not stay there long. The farmer wants 
to do business with actual money whenever possible. 
Thus the bank gets little or no benefit out of his 
deposits. Moreover, his geographical isolation from 
the money centers, and the fact that he has scant 
social relation with the moneyed 


Since his needs are sea 
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raise the funds for it from the residents of the adja 
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cent streets? 

“These huge organizations draw their funds not 
only from every part of the country, but practically 
from every section of the world, while our agricul 
tural industry—the greatest of all—rarely gets beyond 
hailing distance for its capital. 
precisely the same as it would be in the case of any 
of the other industries that I have quoted. Agricul 


The consequence is 
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But all the hardship in rural credit is not con- 
fined to the mortgage on land or the cost of oper- 
ating capital. There is still another expensive source, 
very widespread and seldom included in discusstons 
of the subject. It is known as credit, the 
process by which farmers or their tenants run ac- 
counts with merchants and pay an enormous bonus 


“store” 


for their supplies. 

In the South this system is little short of peonage. 
It is estimated that in some com- 
munities the merchants exact a toll 





men of the town, combine to make 
him a figure with no great appeal 
to the accredited banking facilities. 

A sad fact, too, is that many farmers 
are very unbusinesslike. A farmer 
will keep money in a bank that pays 
a small rate of interest—if any—and 
yet at the same time he will buy his 





fertilizer on credit and pay a heavy 
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charge for the accommodation. He 
has not yet learned the value of buy- 
ing for cash in order to get the liberal 
discount even if he has to borrow to 
get this discount. 

Then again the farmer wants 
long-time credit, and the banker 
and the general country investor 
do not want to have their money 
tied up over a considerable period. 
This means constant refinancing 
for the farmer, and refinancing, as 
everybody knows, is a very expen- 
sive piece of business. 


The Millstones 


MALL wonder that the rural 
~ banker preferred to do _ busi- 

ness with the merchant and the 
manufacturer who were close to his 
elbow and who mainly wanted 
short-time credit, and that he ex- 
acted a pound of flesh from the 
farmer when he did deign to ac- 
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of not less than 50 per cent on 
groceries bought, as the phrase 
goes, “on tick.” 

Of course there are two sides to 
this farm picture. Many farmers 
are lenders instead of borrowers; 
thousands own bank stocks and 
some even put the serews to the 
urban borrower. But they are con- 
siderably in the minority. 

The fact remains that the whole 
system of farm credit has been 
extravagant and impractical; that 
it has hampered rural develop- 
ment and driven many farmers to 
the towns. 


The Trouble 


NE more detail remains to be 
O explained before we turn 

from the sordid drama of 
credit oppression to the rosy pros- 
pect of promised relief. 

There is a nation-wide farm debt 
of nearly $6,000,000,000, Half of it 
is on real-estate mortgages. But 
these mortgages and their allied 
obligations do not spell failure any 
more than do the liens on our huge 
corporate institutions. On the con- 
trary, the farmer, like any other 
intelligent person, realizes that 
debt may mean expansion if the 
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commodate him. 

The natural result was that the 
farmer, unable to get credit at the bank, turned to the 
next worst thing, which is the local lender—familiar 
figure in the rural melodrama—who is always pictured 
as holding the lash of imminent foreclosure over the 
unhappy heads of the aged couple about to be turned 
from their hearthstone. But there is more truth than 
fiction in the conditions that bring about this resort 
to the village shylock. 

Unpleasant as was the alternative, the farmer 
had to take his choice of two highly unsatisfactory 
courses. One was to borrow from the bank and 
lose his farm through excessive demands; the other 
was to operate without needed capical and fail in 
the end. Like that traditional person caught be- 
tween the proverbial millstones, he was ground which- 
ever way he turned. 


The Bondage to Home Capital 

OW we arrive at the real leash that has held 
N the expansion of rural credit in check. It lies 

in what might be called the geographical limi- 
tation of our farm mortgages. Astounding as it 
appears, it is seldom that a farm loan is obtain- 
able—save in rarely favored communities—outside its 
immediate neighborhood. 2 

The effect of this restriction of the sources of credit 
‘annot be overestimated. Though it may appear a 
trifle far-fetched, let me quote one of the best-known 
American authorities on rural credits on this sub- 
jest. He said: 

“People do not realize the hardship that depend- 
ence upon local capital works on the farmer. When 
you turn to some striking parallel you begin to see 
just what it means. What would happen, for exam- 
ple, if each mile of roadbed of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad depended for its financing on the country 
through which it passes? How would the United 
States Steel Corporation have fared if it had relied 
on the vicinity of Gary for the erection of its mam- 
moth plant there? Or, to reduce the proposition to 
the nth power of absurdity, where would the mag- 
nificent new Grand Central Station in New York City 
be if the New York Central had been compelled to 
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The farmer gets up and goes to work two hours before 
daylight, but the interest bug has been working all night 


ture does not get all the capital that it legitimately 
needs; when it does get credit, it pays an exorbitant 
price. 

Probe the source of rural credits and you find it 
bound hand and foot to local conditions. Sixty-seven 
per cent of it comes from the so-called “home banks” ; 
16 per cent from the neighbors. A bare 15 per cent 
is supplied by loan agents who represent outside in- 
vestors. In a very few communities the building and 
loan associations are able to accommodate the farm- 
ers, but the number is so small that it scarcely figures 
in the general statistics. 

Many reasons are given for the widespread farm 
failures. It may be that some farmers do not farm 
properly, that others do not raise enough crops per 
acre or realize adequately upon them. All these may 
be true, but the main reason which has just begun to 
soak into the consciousness of a large body of the 
American people is that these deficiencies are not 
causes, but effects, and that these effects are the result 
of an unprofitable system of farm finance. 


What the Farmer Pays 

OW let us see just what this system costs the 
N farmer. It is estimated that the average rate 

of interest paid by our agriculturists is be 
tween 8 and 8% per cent. But if this rate were all 
that they had to pay, there would be little complaint. 
The trouble is that farm borrowing is cluttered up 
with all sorts of perquisites. Commissions, bonuses, 
and all manner of mulcting bring the cost of loans 
up to 12 per cent. In many sections a cost of 25 per 
cent for farm money is not unusual. The irony of 
this whole performance is that the cost of renewing 
the loan is almost as great as the initial venture. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, when you 

find that the American farmer pays down $500,000,000 
in interest each year. This huge fixed charge is 
equal to the entire return on our vast wheat crop. 
Looking at it from another angle, 
if the farmer raised only wheat, 
he would sacrifice his whole income 
to meet the cost of the money he 
had borrowed. 


Viewing this interest charge 

_. from still another point, you 
find that within the last gen- 
eration it has consumed the 
whole increase in the value of our farms. 
Every twelve years it absorbs the value of 
all our farm buildings; each nine years the 
value of all our live stock. In short, of all 
business enterprises, the average profit upon 
agriculture is the least compatible with the 
rate of interest charged for necessary capital. 
If city borrowing had to pay the price of coun- 
try borrowing, most enterprises would -cease. 








proceeds are devoted to constructive 
purposes. The late E. H. Harriman had strong ideas 
on this subject. When people asked him what consti- 
tuted a millionaire he did not say that it was a man 
who had a million dollars. He always replied: “It's 
a man who ores a million.” 

He assumed that the individual who could borrow 
a million either had equity that represented more 
than this sum or natural qualities that made for big 
material success. He had more respect for a person 
in debt than for one who was not. Credit in his 
empire-building game proclaimed triumphant advance. 

Our trouble has been that there is not enough debt on 
the American farms. Contrast them with the railroads 
which represent an investment of $15,000,000,000. Yet 
they are mortgaged up to $11,000,000,000, or nearly 80 
per cent. But this indebtedness has meant new equip- 
ment, enlarged service, increased efficiency, and more 
income. Our farms are worth approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 and carry debt burdens of barely $6,000,000,000, 
or 15 per cent. With a larger mortgage load they would 
have a bigger producing power. 

The best answer perhaps is in the statement that 
our wortgaged farms are more valuable than the un- 
mortgaged. Their average of acreage under cultiva- 
tion is greater, their yield larger, their equipment bet- 
ter, and their assessment higher. 

If the farmer can accomplish these results with 
mortgages obtained under excessive conditions, what 
could he do if the credit machine were geared up 
to help and not to hinder him? 

Turn for a moment to Continental Europe and you 
see what a rational system of rural finance can accom- 
plish. With poor soil, more primitive methods, and 
lower prices for commodities the German, French, and 
Italian farmers are not only prosperous, but save 
enough to become investors. 

They do this simply because their credit systems 
consider the rights and resources of the borrower. 
This principle, 
combined with co 
operation when- 





cial 








ever possible, 
has made the 
peasant a useful 
and helpful unit 
in the 


progress 











of his country 
These Conti 
nental systems 


point the way 
for the proposed 
reforms in the 
United States. 
For one 
they separate 
long and short 
term credits on 
the theory that 
(Continued 
on page 25) 
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Chapter [I]-—Mme. Del Mar Begins to Soar 


HIS apprenticeship to woman in the chair—to 

“beauty and the beast” as madame facetiously 

called it—laid the foundation for big busi 

ness in more ways than one. In daily super- 
yising, first a little five-a-week manicure girl, then a 
lady assistant, madame worked out certain policies 
of organization that made a large establishment when 
the time came. Previous to that she had never dealt 
with hired labor. Her mother and I, though paid 
she in her living and I in a nominal wage—could not 
be classed as such; we were morally her partners, do- 
ing all the manufacturing, and carried a heavy share 
of the responsibility. Now she had real “hired help” 
to experiment on, dictate to, shape to her ideas, use for 
her purposes—people she could fire whenever the mood 
took her; and it was funny to watch her “finding her- 
self” in this new situation. 

Her scheme of organization was simple but effective 
—she introduced the “echo” plan—trained her 
ants to echo her methods, manipulations, talks, ex- 
planations; paid as well as the business would permit 
and better than many other places, dismissed without 
warning for the least opposition, sometimes for even a 
disagreement. Only the successful echoes thus re 
mained for any length of time, and they constituted a 
highly united band—united by fear of her and her 
moods. 

Mamie Donovan—freckled, snub-nosed, subdued lit- 
tle Mamie—I hadn’t thought of her for years! She 
was our first manicure lady and through her my aunt 
received illumination on the relation of labor to busi- 
ness. She’d already reached illumination on the 
relation to the Captain of Industry—“hire 
and pay the least wages you can. 


assist- 


laborer’s 
and fire” 


AMIE was getting five a week and tips, but 
M earning ten to twelve. Tips were not as liberal 

in those days as they are now when some of the 
manicure girls in the big stores make from ten to 
twenty-five a week by them, and Mamie struck for 
another dollar a week on the ground that she needed 
it for one thing, but 
“had a right to her 
earnings” for the main 
reason. Madame, who 
ecouldn’t afford to lose 
her at the moment, put 
her off with a vague 
“T'll see about it,” and 
came home popping 

“Six dollars the 
idear!”’ she buzzed. 
“And her earning only 
ten-leven for the busi 
ness! She thinks I'm 
going to work my fin 
gers to the bone greas 
ing those old dames to 
pay rent and light and 
heat so’s a Donovan 
can set at her ease in 
my parlor and take all 
she earns? She’s gotta 
earn her share of the 
fixed charges same 
as me.” 

“Perhaps she does 
and a little 
ventured. IT was sorry 
for Mamie. “And any 
dollar 
wouldn't break you.” 

“T sh’d hope not! But 
that ain’t the She's 
making only five or six 
dollars profit for the busi 
ness and our fixed charges 
are twenty a week. Whad- 
da you call her share when 
there’s only two of us earning the 


more,” I 


how, «another 


point. 


fixed charges? 
Just you figger it out.” 

Well, we “figgered it out” 
discussion, my sympathies being so strongly with the 
anemic Mamie that I argued for the dollar and held 
to it that she earned it. 

All at once my aunt burst out petulantly. 
Lucey. if you can’t see a busi 
ness is the same as a boat: hired help has gotta pull 
a big lot more’n their own weight if the boat’s going 
they gotta pull the weight of the 
you might call that the 
captain—the 


through a considerable 


“Strikes 


me you're stupid to-day, 


to get anywheres 
boat. the weight of the cargo 
Clerical department: the weight of the 
one that puts up the capital and takes the risk and 
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responsibilities; and then they gotta pull enough more 
to meet the current—the competition—the market 
the advertising; and enough more’n that to pay for 
the use of the name—the prestige of the establishment 
that brings in the trade. You show me any more rea- 
son why I sh’d row Mamie Donovan in my boat than 
why she sh’d row me? Huh! I think I see myself do 
it—charity picnic, me at the oars giving the crowd a 
good time and all they get out of it! Time enough 
for her to talk about six when she’s making a profit 
of ten for the business—and that’s only half the fixed 
charges as it is! Six—her! Six—the idear! I'd fire 
her, if I could get anybody better—trouble is you can’t 
always at a minute’s notice, and the customers seem 
to like her.” 

“Suppose she fires herself?—wouldn’t you 
give her six?’ I suggested as a last appeal. 


Y AUNT considered this aspect of the case and 
M ducked a decision on it either way with a “She 

won't. Tl talk to bher—explain it why I 
can’t—yet.” 

Armed with this pat and lucid illustration she “put 
it up” to Mamie and proved—to her understanding 
if not to her satisfaction—that she couldn’t have six 
till she was earning sixteen for the business and 
Mamie said no more about an advance till that glad 
day arrived. 

Having worked this successfully with Mamie, ma- 
dame did the same with all her help in future, only 
without waiting for the demand; she explained her 
principle as soon as she engaged a new operative, tell- 
ing each one what she expected in gross earnings on a 
given wage as her share of the running of the boat. 

Not till years afterward did I realize what a bril- 
liant piece of employers’ politics this was, though she 
did it more by instinct than with any idea of its be- 
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Miss Cryder, having her nails done at a table 
near by, struck in pugnaciously: ‘‘l think I’d see any 
man make me do it to humor him if I didn’t like it myself !”’ 


ing politics; but she never had a strike, because each 
helper knew from the start that she had to earn her 
share of the whole establishment—at least three times 
her wages “to keep the boat moving.” She made them 
see, if not the idealistic justice of it, the absolute 
necessity of the case, for there’d be no establishment 
at all if they didn’t earn every last cent of the ex 
penses and the salaries of the clerical department and 
herself, and we never had any talk about labor’s not 
getting what it earned. Some years later 


a socialistic 


Illustrated 
by 
MAY 
WILSON 
PRESTON 





lady got in as an operator 
and tried to organize a 
manicure ladies’ union, tell- 
ing the girls they were 
“being robbed” by a cruel 
captain of industry, a slave 
driver in petticoats—capi- 
tal exploiting labor for its 
own benefit—every girl 
ought to have what she 
earned and all she earned 

capital ought to pay for 
the establishment and I 
don’t know what 
The girls laughed at her. 
She lasted two weeks and 
fired herself much piqued 
and called them a_ brood 
of toads so low in intellect 
they couldn't see what was 
good for them. 

As I said in the begin 
ning, this is something more 
than the romance of a push 
ing woman turning grease to gold and making her 
dreams come true—it is the story of a modern business 
woman in the business world with all its forees ar- 
rayed against her developing a great enterprise out of 
the elements at hand and shaping its destiny, not by 
dreams but by certain fundamental conceptions of com- 
merce and economics that became her steering gear; and 
so perhaps the most significant thing about her was the 
way these fundamental conceptions were born in her 
mind. As I see it now, though she had plenty of glib 
reasons When she needed them for argument—as in the 
purple hair case—lI believe she never came to a conclu- 
sion by reasoning first. She seemed struck by an intui- 
tive conviction, almost impossible to shake later—she 
“got” trade secrets as other people “get” religion. Once 
got, she simply hunted up reasons to support her faith. 


EN seem to arrive at their convictions by the 
M reverse process, slowly reasoning things out to 

the very conclusion that your Mmes. Del Mar 
see by inspiration all in a minute. I am not saying 
either way is better—I am merely trying to show 
that woman seems fundamentally different in 
her methods of thinking; and, her methods being 
vastly quicker, she becomes a dangerous rival 
once she has the will force and the capital to 
back her enterprises. While a man is still con- 
sidering she has acted. 

But poor Mamie! Little did she dream in her 
brief life how much she did for the making of a 
successful business woman when she struck for six, 
gloomily declaring she had a right to it because she 
Was earning ten on the average. Tuberculosis reaped 
her after three years. My aunt showed her apprecia- 
tion of her by sending a fifteen-dollar floral tribute, 
with her business card attached by a purple ribbon, 
to decorate the casket. 

The family were more touched by the card than by 
the wreath—it proved, in a humble tenement house, 
that their Mamie had friends in high places and was 
cut short in the promises of a golden future. 

“With a lady like your aunt taking such an inter- 
est in Mamie,” her mother whispered to me at the 
funeral, “she’d soon have been promoted off finger 
nails. She was that clever—if she hadn’t died—it 
wouldn’t have been no time now before she’d be giv- 
ing new faces to some of the four hundred that already 
come to her fer new nails.” 


besides. 


UT in my zeal for explanation I'm running ahead 
B of my story. 

During those three months of personal meet- 
ings with her customers madame was laying up 
hundreds of valuable pointers on the goods she was 
intending should cluster around Zulu. She 
collected samples everywhere, and her way was to 
thrust one at a customer with an _ ingratiating: 
“Lookka that—smella that—feela that, and temme 
whatcha think,” appearing to hang on the replies as 


soon 
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if her future depended on them. Her customers gave 
her a veritable gold mine of personal reasons why they 
liked, didn’t like, used or wouldn't use a given prepa 
ration. 

My aunt had intended to install us in a flat, but 
a basement, kitchen, and room on Twelfth 
Street, in addition to a labbatory,” 
offered a back yard convenient for the storage of the 
crates that were soon bringing us pink jars by the 
ten-gross lot as of yore; we three huddled into the 
dining room until she finally managed to sublet a 
hall bedroom from a tenant on the top floor; and 
thus for the second time our kitchen was the birth 


fortune. 


dining 
commodious 


place of secrets that were to yield a 


an obsession with her that she saw even a scrub 

lady as a spy in disguise, and since she didn’t dare 
trust anyone but a blood relation to manufacture for 
her, she hired a bookkeeper to relieve me of all that 
part of the work and had an expert accountant come 
every three months and certify her books, paying him 
forty dollars. 

Was it business acumen, or plain brute suspicion 
that dictated this move? I never really knew; but it 
freed her from all further worry on the financial end 
of the business, and she at once devoted herself to 


B* THIS time “our secret” had become so much of 


mining those suggestions which her customers had 
given her, and I was soon going at the manufac 


ture of beauty cream by the tubful and trying out 
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were filling the show and 
little pink shop; but, trained by Zulu, 
oned 100 per cent no profit and 50 per cent a 
that were 
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soon case shelves of the 
madame reck 
loss, 
worth 


and those 


while, 


HESE were so worth while that before our first 

I year was over the little pink shop was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and madame took a store 

seven times as large and twelve times as expensive at 


spent her energies on 


and I did the same 


five thousand a year. 
at the risks running, but she 
merely smiled her superior smile and explained: “I 
been figgering it out; the same amount of responsi 
bility, oversight, brains, and energy it takes me now 
to run a one-chair concern would run a ten-chair con- 
cern and twenty times the stock. Besides, it 
sounds better—a beauty sa-lon—get a better 
class of trade in them more for the use of 
the word.” 

“But the rent—five thousand :’ I gurgled, seeing the 
poorhouse in the distance. 

“Well, what of it? I ain't the one gotta earn the rent 

the operators gotta do that the same in a ten-chair 
sa-lon as they do in a one-chair concern. Ten operators 
earn ten times as much rent as one, don’t they? Well, 
this is twelve times the rent; but I been figgering 
that if I put in ten and raise the prices of treatments 

some of our specials—the ten will earn as much as 
twelve—and save two pay envelopes into the bargain. 


I gasped she was 


move 
sa-lon 


charge 
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furnished on the installment plan throughout, only 
much more extensively, and made her gamble on this 
and a month's rent; and, at a cash cost of less than 
five hundred dollars risked on the venture, she pres 


ently found herself at the head of the Del Mar Beauty 


Parlors, a ten-chair establishment occupying two 
floors in one of the best trade neighborhoods in the 
city, and with the dignity of a private office. It cost 


however, about three months more of hard work 
staff, among whom she 


her, 
selecting and training her new 
now numbered two hair workers and an expert hair 
dresser—a funny little Frenchman who called him- 
self a “coiffure artist” and felt himself so very exalted 
lady’s house—but made her 
him—-excepting only to dress a bride’s hair 
wedding, for which gallantly 
maintained “zat even ze greates’ mus’ make ze excep- 
tion.” And two home-treatment oper- 
ators whose work was almost entirely outside. A pink 
store still, with a great deal of white enamel to indicate 
the purity of us and all our works and a neat sign in a 
frame: “Sterilization is one of our specialties.” Two 
live palms and several stuffed pink brocade rocking 
chairs now decorated the “sa-lon’ in which our cus 
tomers awaited their turn for beauty treatments. 


he wouldn't go out to a 
come to 
for the 


occasion he 


besides these, 


Y AUNT surveyed it with deep joy and said it 
M was the dream of her life come true. and no 
sooner was it come true than she uprooted us 
from our humble basement and carried us off to a fine 





all sorts of recipes and making experi 
ments in the gentle art of substitution. 

Such stuff! Tonics and lotions for 
large-pored skins, purple and pimply skins, veined skins: 
astringents for flabby skins; wrinkle eradicators; anti 
obesity tonics and lotions and soaps: hair tonics, lus 
terizers, dyes; eyebrow and eyelash growers; rouges 
and dyes and tints: drops to brighten your eye itself: 
it makes me shudder yet to think of the messes of 
cocoa butters, coconut oiL beeswax, paraffin, mineral 
oil, almond oil, cottonseed oil, benzoin, alcohol. acid, and 
scents of every sort that I had to work up and calcu 
late. Where madame obtained all the recipes I tried 
and figured out to the minutest fraction of a cent I do 
not know. She shrouded them in mystery: some, I sus 
pect, because they were just picked up here and there, 
and she liked me to think them valuable, while others 
had cost her so much—and turned out so useless—she 
was ashamed to tell what she'd paid for them 


ER top limit was one cent for filler, two for the 
H container of everything that was to retail for a 
dollar an ounce, ninety-seven cents profit on the 
retail trade, thirty-three off to the trade; nothing but 
it was therefore 


given 


Great 


soaps might cost over these figures. 
a simple matter to decide for or 
preparation: Tid it 
Answer “More,” and my aunt replied 
Not for us.” That’s all there was to it 
All these preparations harmless as 
were expensive to the ultimate consumer; but madame 
held, in making the cent the ultimate test of fitness, 
that mere quality in these neither sold them 
in the first instance nor created the regular customer 
who uses the same vear after year: 
for the first reason that create a craving 
and a habit for a face wash or 
a nostrum or a drug taken internally: 
ond that the woman trade is fickle 


HESE new “one-cent” preparations, all beauti 
fully perfumed and put up in pink wrappers tied 
with purple ribbon, together with a few more ex 


pensive we had to carry for the accommodation of our 
customers at a profit of only a hundred or so per cent, 


against a 


cost a cent an ounce or less? 


“Gut she goes 


were as they 


goods 
brand of goods 
you cannot 
lotion as you can for 
and for the sec- 


all sorts and conditions of women, all Sisters of the 


Fear, rubbed elbows awaiting their turns for the magic ‘* treatment’’ — 


“There’s that hot-milk pack I invented—only thing 
for proper bust development if you advertise it right 


nature’s own remedy—electric vibratory massage 
for driving the milk into the pores of the skin and 
through the pores into the muscles and flesh under- 


neath—get up a few pictures to show how it works. 
Facial hot-milk pack, two dollars: bust pack, three. 
That'll both fetch the trade and make up the difference, 
I guess. I gotta do more with that hot-milk pack 

there’s money it four cents more’n a hot 
water pack and brings in a dollar. All it needs is the 
right litterchure to make it a perfectly splendid treat 
ment for bust development. And if I can get some 
prominent matinée idol to fall for it.’ she added. 
“if I could get Maude Adams to indorse that hot-milk 
pack if she never tried it—just say she thinks 
it’s a thing—it'll make it the scientific develop 
ment treatment of America. Put all these Swedish 
gymnastic systems off the market with the Del Mar 
Development System—no work—no straining of your 
muscles—just lie back in the chair and let us give you 
a hot-milk pack that will develop your body to its natu 
through food. That’s the idear, only it's 
gotta be worked out to make the system a success.” 


costs only 


even 


in re 


ral curves 


IGHTEEN HUNDRED a month at least to meet! 
kK how did she dare! I urged her to go slower, but 
I might as well have talked to the Empire State 
Express, 
“Slower!” Be an old stick-in-the 
and she went over 


she snorted. “Huh! 
I think I see myself do it!” 
her arguments again, winding up: “And 
that—I got—I simply got to have a _ private 
that’s all. I can’t stand this keing round where cus 
tomers can see me any time they want. It’s bad for 
business fool with their they 
got no more sense about interrupting me—talk an hour 
about their crow’s-feet, ’s if I cared whether they had 
them or not when I got a ten-gross lot of Zulu to place! 
And it’s bad policy—-you gotta be exclusive, or all 
those cattle think you're common as they are.” 
Madame repeated the tactics of her first experiment 


mud! 
besides all 
office, 


those loafers skins 


also furnished on 
installments—and shortly after 
moved the laboratory over to the rear of 
This last change, though sudden, in the end 
grandmother was 


first floor apartment 


ver) 


the store. 
Was coming inevitably because my 
no longer able to make the cream or even do the dish 
washing for me. She’d been turning out ten or fifteen 
pounds a day to help me while I was working on the 
other preparations, the buying, and the thousand and 
one things I had to look after, but she was growing 
be trusted. 
She sometimes forgot the borax, and once the olive oil. 


feeble and her memory was no longer to 
and thus spoiled a batch of beauty cream in the mak- 
ing. The loss was actually trifling—two dollars would 
have covered the worst accident of the kind—but it 
was one of the things my aunt couldn’t endure with 
of equanimity. She no suw the 
original outlay: fifty cents’ worth of spoiled pork fat 
meant fifty dollars’ worth of sweet, perfumed beauty 
cream thrown into the garbage can. 

I suppose people get these cricks in their minds and 
can't help it: anyway, she scolded for the first offense: 
swore roundly for the second: fell on us like a fury 
for the third:—on grandmother she did it: 
on me because I hadn’t watched her to see she didn't 
do it. “As for Lucey—I pay 
that accidents don’t happen to expensive ingredients.” 

She paid me fifteen a week then. At the time of the 
catastrophe I was in her office getting out some pri 
vate correspondence didn't trust to the 
little stenographer who was then her “seccatary.” 

“Why wasn't you home here to the labbatory seeing 
to her and her the proper amount of 
ents to cream up?” she demanded furiously 

“IT suppose because I can’t be in two places at once 


even a show longer 


because 
you enough to see 


you, 


she care to 


giving ingredi 


I was taking those letters for you.” said I, more 
indignant for her mother than for myself 
“Whoast youto? Your place is here to the labbatory 


What are 
letters compared with the loss of a hundred and eighty 
dollars’ worth of cream! 
that money gone to the pigs.” 

“Excuse me—it 
lard.” I corrected, angrily 
the oil in 


on make-up days and my letters can wait 


thrown in the garbage—all 
only ten pounds of common 


“Grandma forgot to put 
(Continued on page 30) 


was 


so that’s saved.” 
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The Waif 


Wearied with whist and waterlogged with tea, 

The antisuffrage lady hies her home 

To sneer at ballots in the thickening gloam. 
“My place is here. No vote for mine,” says she. 

The while outside the window, wistfully, 

Waits politics, condemned for life to roam 

The streets, the alleys from Key West to Nome, 
Unkempt, untaught, unmannered ; sadly free 
As the unmothered waif. Forlorn ag he, 

It sleeps with outcasts; learns the outcast ways; 
Yet like the waif, in all its savagery 

It scans cach mother with a hungry gace. 
“Your place is home, enshrined from filth 

and sin [me an.” ee 
And mine is too,” it cries. “Ah, take , 


Mules and Juries d\ 
JURY is a collection of twelve good ¥ 
men and true, chosen by lot for the f J 
purpose of deciding a case of law ( ) 


by chance. 4 
The jury system was handed to us by 


COLLIER’S 





FOR APRIL 25, 


By George Fitch 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


Lisa, even more authentic than the Paris painting, has 
been discovered in Spain—according at least to rumor. 

Thus the misfortune which seemed likely to over- 
whelm France and leave a yawning chasm as wide as 
the crater of Vesuvius in the vitals of art has turned 
out to be a blessing after all. Paris has recovered 
its great tourist magnet and has nailed it firmly to 
the wall. Moreover, authorities, excited by the Span- 
ish discovery, are now working on the theory that 
Leonardo da Vinci not only painted one Mona Lisa 
but many—that he was a sort of pictorial biographer 
of his Neapolitan friend’s wife in fact, and that we may 
in time discover girlish Mona Lisas, fat and dowagerish 
Mona Lisas, and Mona Lisas with gray hair and the 
majesty of age in the features as well as in the paint. 

These discoveries mean much for humanity. At 
present there is a palpable dearth of Mona Lisas. The 
French picture constitutes an international danger. 
Already it has almost overthrown a republic and has 
seriously jarred the good feeling between France and 
Italy. In time, if other editions are not discovered, 
it will produce even more serious jealousies. France 
is inclined to be uppish and haughty over its posses- 
sion. Italy, which produced it, isn’t getting enough 
credit. Germany may covet it. America may ravish 
it away by a $100,000,000 bond issue. General war, 
which usually starts on some pretext no more weighty 
than the chip on the small boy’s shoulder which pro- 
vokes a much-desired fight, may overtake humanity 


“ 


England about the time she was handing ~ 
us the stamp tax and other precious gifts. =_——e 


It was invented in the days when English | 
kings had a habit of trying their own 
cases and deciding them without help | 
which made it mighty inconvenient for the 
poor devil who was so unspeakable as to 
have a dispute with a king. 

By letting the jury decide the case the 
king had to persuade all twelve men to 
agree before his victim could be declared 
guilty. Owing to the natural stubbornness of English 
men, this made it very difficult to secure red-handed 
justice for royalty and the population of England in 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

As time went on, English kings abandoned the at 
tempt to influence juries by such eloquent means as 
typing ropes around their necks, and they became quite 
free and untrammeled. Thus it is now necessary to 
persuade twelve men by nothing harder than soft 
words to think alike before any villain can be con 
victed or any injustice can be righted. Those who 
have gone out on the street and have attempted to 
get three men to agree on any one question can real 
ize the difficulty of this job. 

So long as there are men who still hold that the 
earth is square and other men who will stop when you 
say “Good morning” to them and debate the question for 
half an hour, juries will continue to sit up all night 
and to disagree in the morning. and men who have used 
the laws of the land for doormats will go on smiling in 
a bland and contented manner when they go to trial. 

There is a growing feeling that in these days when 
every man owns his own opinion in fee simple and 
wants that opinion to be unique and original, the task 
of getting a unanimous vote from a jury is too great. 
It is like persuading twelve mules to trot 









because of the good-looking woman in the Louvre who 
little thought, when she plastered on her peculiar 
smile and sat’ for Leonardo, how much she might in 
terfere with civilization later on. 


HIEN Leonardo painted the Mona Lisa it wasn't 
W worth much more than the current prices for art. 

No pope or king scrambled to get it as they did 
for much of his other work, and undoubtedly the hus- 
band of La Gioconda presumed to criticize it because of 
the strange look in the eyes, which appeared to be a 
trifle crossed. Anyone could have picked up the picture 
four hundred years ago for a few hundred florins. 
But that was because Leonardo was still alive and so 
was La Gioconda—it seems to be stylish to refer to 
this picture by both names—while the art of writing 
about old masters was still in its infaney When 


itcheor 
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Leonardo was in a position to tear off a dozen Mona 
Lisas, the market was flabby and uninterested. The 
twelfth picture would have been better than the 
first, but it wouldn’t have brought anything to speak 
of. But in a thoughtful moment Da Vinci died, thus 
jumping the value of all of his pictures 500 per cent. 
Art and postage stamps are priced by the same stand- 
ards. There is no great art in a triangular Cape of 
Good Hope stamp or an early Mauritius specimen. 
But they sell for more than the Mona Lisa did a hun- 
dred years ago—because they are hard to get. There 
are some old first editions of books. worm-eaten and 
extremely undecorative, which are priceless—not be- 
cause they are worth anything, but because 
when a man pays $50,000 for one, then he 
has something which no one else can get. 
There are some diseases for having which 
the doctors charge you $1,000—not be- 
cause these diseases are interesting, but 
because they are rare, and the man who 
has had one of them can brag about it 
for years. This is why collectors to-day 
will pay $100,000 for a ferocious attack 
upon the human frame by some old mas- 
ter long since dead and beyond the reach 
of justice. 


E HAVE so much money nowadays 
W this “we” is strictly generic— 

that we simply have to throw 
some of it away to keep from being 
smothered. The growing prices of old pictures rep- 
resent two things—the growing prosperity of the 
world and the wonderful development of the art 
of advertising—and Mona Lisa has had the full benefit 
of both. For years it has been the subject of competi- 
tive admiration. Men have risen to fame by unveiling 
new beauties of language while describing Mona Lisa 
and have dragged the picture along with them. 

So long as Paris is not too unbearable about its 
Mona Lisa and the peace of nations is not seriously 
jarred, there can be no objection to its increase in per- 
fection and charm at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, as 
new masters of language try their hand at describ- 
ing it. 

But if complications arise, The Hague should take 
up the matter with a firm hand and settle it. It can 
be done very easily. A few laws forbidding the men- 
tion of the picture for a period of ten years and giv- 
ing some of the other old masters a chance would 
take $25,000,000 worth of unknown wisdom of un- 
known worlds out of the lady’s eyes and put her on 
the bargain counter. 





Curt Conclusions 


LITTLE bragging now and then gets by the 
Wisest sort of men. 


Four big words are as good as a fact in al- 
most any argument. 
After Da Vinci The more patience there is in the 





forward in perfect step. If half of the 


world the more disagreeable people will 





people can declare war and fire Presi 
dents, three-quarters of a jury ought to 
be able to convict a chicken thief or a 
trust maggot. Moreover, if three-quar- 
ters of a jury could run itself, the lawyer 
for the defense would not throw his hat 
yp so high when he got one personal 
friend of the accused into the jury box. 


More Mona Lisas Needed 


LL true lovers of art, high finance, and 
international peace will rejoice, not 
only over the fact that the Mona Lisa 


painting has been discovered and restored 
to the Louvre, but that another Mona 


























enjoy themselves. 

Repentance is a phenomenon which 
takes place usually just after dis- 
covery. 

If men are to be allewed to build 
fireproof houses the designs ought to 
be first passed upon by their neigh 


bors. 


Dance Note 


ROM this particular angle of vision 
it seems as if the Administration 
would soon have to abandon the 


hesitation and adopt the grizzly bear in 
its Mexican program 
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A Letter and an Answer 


ROM PHILADELPHIA comes the following letter, signed 
C. H. Kirk: 

Why dort you stand on the side of the nation and call the States to 
arms to defeat the unworthy surrender of the Panama Canal, notwithstanding 
your snap judgment to the contrary of a few weeks ago? Or shall it be said that 
COLLIER’s, too, is for special privilege? 

As Mr. Kirk does not favor us with his address, we will give him 
his answer here: 

Your letter is an admirable specimen of the loose thinking and loose writing 
that people use who read dishonestly edited newspapers. 

Just where did you get your idea that anybody in this country plans to “sur- 
render” the Panama Canal, or for that matter the Gowanus Canal, to any 
foreign nation? 

The proposition, as CoLLier’s understands it, is: Shall the shipping trust 
PAY for the privilege of using the Panama Canal—which has cost the 
United States a good many million dollars—or shall the PEOPLE pay one 
more tax to “special privilege” by “surrendering” the Canal to combine- 
owned shipping? Giving something for nothing is generally bad policy for any 
individual or any nation. That is the Wilson idea of this matter, and the Goethals 
idea, and the idea of Rear Admiral StockToN, and COLLIER’s idea. 

Confessedly, the Canal’s service is a great one. If you know of any reason 
why you and the editor of CoLiier’s should pay no fare on street cars because 
we happen to be American citizens, you will also be able to explain why Ameri- 
can shipping shouldn’t pay its fare through the Panama Canal. 

By all means let us subsidize our shipping if subsidy is a wise economic 
policy; but if weare going to doit let usdoit honestly and with our eyes open. 


Why Women Should Vote 


HE NEW YORK “WORLD” is not in favor of woman suffrage, 

its democracy being rather of the old-fashioned, “for men only” 

type, yet it has the following “special” on the April election in Illinois: 

Women voting for the first time in Illinois township elections closed the 

doors of more than 1,100 out of 2,652 saloons, adding 16 counties to the 30 

already “dry” and barring the sale of intoxicants in approximately 200 of the 
300 townships in which local option was an issue. 

Their victory included 11 of the larger cities of the State, which until the 
votes were counted last night were “wet” territory. They were Bloomington, 
Galesburg, Elgin, Decatur, Canton, Freeport, Belvidere, Monmouth, Kewanee, 
Lockport, and East Galena. Rockford, Mattoon, and Galva were kept in the 
“dry” column by women’s votes. 

Complete returns from country townships and from more remote sections 

of the State were not available, but it is shown that approximately 70 per cent 
of the woman voters favored the antisaloon ticket. 
The editorial page made a feeble attempt to explain away these facts, 
but the facts remain—as is their habit. Women have suffered from 
the saloon for years. The ballot enables them to hit the old enemy. 
They see their chance and take it—just as Mr. Ropinson shows in his 
cartoon on the opposite page. This constitutes intelligent voting. 


How to Regulate Business 


WO NEW JERSEY CORPORATIONS tried to merge last month : 

the American Malting Company, an operating company with 
tangible assets worth about $9,250,000, and the American Malt Cor- 
poration, a holding company which owns practically nothing save the 
stock of the other concern. The proposed capitalization was $15,- 
000,000. The Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey 
refused the necessary permission on the ground that the assets of 
the two did not justify the proposed capital, and also that they are 
not doing a cognate business. This is the sort of regulation that our 
industry needs. If it is maintained we will have sounder economic con- 
ditions and much more serviceable business. The old days of piracy are 
over in New Jersey since the Wilson forces have been in power there. 


Habit-Forming Drugs Again 

ETAIL DRUGGISTS have been protesting because in a recent 

paragraph we declared that some of them sell habit-forming 
drugs illegally. “Is it fair,’ ask the druggists of Pittsfield, Mass.. 
“to praise a firm at the expense of others for obeying the law?” All 
firms and all druggists are alike to us. The firm we praised for 
announcing that it would not sell drugs except by prescription of 
the family physician is no dearer to us than the druggists of Pitts- 
field or of Wilkes-Barre. We know that “druggists as a class are 
workers for the public good.” So are physicians. Yet we may con- 
demn Dr. Joun J. Van Horn of New York, convicted April 8 for 
selling morphine illicitly, without stigma on the rest of the medical 
Do the pharmacists for a moment maintain that they 
Cuartes B. Towns found that 


profession. 
have no black sheep in their fold? 


ey 








even among the best known of the wholesalers methods were so lax 
that he could obtain without the slightest difficulty quantities of 
drugs by simply sending his order signed with the name of a non- 
existent physician. No question was raised; evidently not even a 
directory was opened before filling the orders. Let but the drug- 
gists scrutinize carefully all drug prescriptions; let them demand 
stringent registration laws, careful government oversight; let them, 
in short, purge themselves of those who traffic in darkness and 
ruin for untold thousands of people, and we shall be the first to 
praise them. Our chief object in the paragraph they disliked so 
much was to stir up precisely the interest in self-purification that 
we seem in a measure to have succeeded in arousing. 


Hearst the Hellene 


N EDITORIAL—for a change—by one of our readers (italics 

his): San BERNARDINO, CAL. 

It seems they had a William Randolph Hearst in Athens about 427 B.C. 
C. W. C. Oman, LL. D., writing the history of Greece, page 294, “History of 
Nations,” says: 

“CLEON was one of those men who, being gifted with very moderate abilities, 
endeavor to thrust themselves to the front by the profession of a narrow and 
unscrupulous patriotism. He openly treated international morality as non- 
existent, and proclaimed that his country’s interest overrode all considerations 
of right and wrong. CLEON’s ability was limited to a power of gauging very 
accurately the varying moods of the Ecclesia. He rose to notoriety by making 
himsclf the mouthpiece of public opinion of the moment, and by always coming 
forward to lead the assault on any statesman or general who made himself 
obnozious to popular prejudice. R. S. BoyeEsen. 
To vouch for a man’s sincerity and uprightness—whether he be 
President or lesser figure—it will soon be necessary to utter only 

aS « e 
three short words: Hearst hates him. 


In the Olden Time 
DISTINGUISHED DEMOCRAT says of the American press: 
Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 
becomes suspicious by being put into that polluted vehicle. The real extent of 
this state of misinformation is known only to those who are in situations to con- 
front facts within their knowledge with the lies of the day. ... The man who 
never looks into a newspaper is better informed than he who reads them. 


Yet we do not despair of the Republic. The Democrat quoted is 
Mr. THomas JEFFERSON, speaking of the yellow journalism of the 
good old days. 


He That Has Ears, Let Him Wear It 


MONG THE MARVELS of modern efficiency we must mention that 
triumph of sartorial genius which has set the young fellows’ ears 
to work supporting their hat brims. We had often wondered just why 
and what those ears were for, and this is the answer of science. But 
it does not solve the problem of the high price of leather. 
We Live in Hope 
N ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY MAGAZINE devotes nine col- 


umns to an article entitled “The Failure of Free Love.” Why 
doesn’t some wide-awake sheet run articles on the following: 





The Failure of Vitriol as a Lotion. 

The Failure of Fire as a Refrigerating Agent. 

The Failure of Whisky in the Nursery. 

The Failure of Fasting in the Boarding School. 
The Failure of the Banana Crop in Labrador. 

The Failure of the Ice Crop on the Chagres River. 
The Failure of the Tango in Church. 

The Failure of Tammany as an “Uplift.” 

The Failure of Jack Johnson in Y. W. C. A. Work. 
The Failure of Colorado’s Coast Defense. 

The Failure of Hearst in the Peace Movement. 


This would make a snappy little series. May we have arked copies? 


A Note on Jane Austen 

OME WEEKS AGO we took a vacation from polities, business. 

and morality long enough to phrase some of our ideas about 
JANE AusTEeN. Those remarks provoke one of Miss AusTeN’s admirers, 
who thinks we fail to do justice to the novelist’s subtlety and humor. 
“Was there ever,” our correspondent asks, “anyone who so beautifully 
renders match-making mothers, aunts, and patronesses of unmarried 
young ladies? Was there ever a gentler satirist or one more perfect 
in her representation of quite silly women—some of them, like Mrs. 
Bennet and Mrs. JENNINGS and the older Mrs. DasHwoop, women of 
great good nature? Do you remember Mrs. Frerrars, in ‘Sense and 
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Sensibility’—her whom we meet as Epwakp’s mother at Lady Mipp.e- 
ron’s party?” One paragraph is enough for the full-length portrait: 
Mrs. FeRRARS was a little thin woman, upright, even to formality, in her 
figure, and serious, even to sourness, in her aspect. Her complexion was sallow 
and her features small, without beauty and, naturally, without expression; but 
a lucky contraction of the brow had rescued her countenance from the disgrace 
of insipidity by giving it the strong characters of pride and ill nature. She 
was not a woman of many words, for, unlike people in general, she proportioned 
them to the number of her ideas. 
This quotation brings out the point we made in referring to JANE 
AUSTEN as greatest of the Little Masters. The acid of her novels 


saves them from any flatness. For us there has always been a piquant 


contrast between JANE AUSTEN’S 
fictions and those of CHARLOTTE 
Bronte. Which is preferred, we 


wonder, by such novel readers of 
to-day as still read the old-time 
books? Do those who swear by 
DickENS as the greatest British 
novelist choose the author of “Jane 
Eyre,” and TuHackeray’s friends 
join us in electing the delicious 
satirist of “Northanger Abbey’? 


Pennsylvania’s Senators 


T IS EASY to sneer at the poli- 

tics of the Keystone State, but 
what sort of an impression do you 
get when confronted by the fact 
that in one hundred and twenty-five 
years the only United States Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania who have 
served two or more terms are JAMES 
BucHANAN, DANIEL SturGeoN, the 
two CAMERONS, MATTHEW STANLEY 
Quay, and Borers Penrose? 


A Plea for Stew 


RITING in a daily news 

paper, Mrs. CurisTINE Frep 
ERICK asks why we Americans 
haven’t any national dish. The 
Italian has spaghetti, the Hunga 
rian cooks his goulash, the Russian 
offers us his shchee and borsh, the 
Frenchman brings the pot-au-feu 
and all the ragofits, but if you ask Yankees what their national dish 
is, one will say “corn pone,” another “turkey and fixin’s,” a third— 
horror of horrors!—“Boston baked beans.” People talk about the 
high cost of living—one explanation is the fact that America has no 
national stew. Mrs. CHARLoTTE PERKINS GILMAN, lecturer on “The 
Larger Feminism,” prophesies that private cookery is going out any- 
how, and that we shall soon regard cook stoves as no more modern 
than the Puritan mother’s spinning wheel. Perhaps. And yet if we 
can only arrive at that degree of civilization which expresses itself 
in a good stew we shall indefinitely postpone Mrs. GiuMAn’s millen- 
nium of community kitchens and homes without housework. 


Welcome! 
E DENOUNCE advertisements of medical fakes so often that it 
is pleasant now and again to speak kind words. In the Bloom- 
ingdale (Wis.) “Record” we read this editorial announcement: 

The “Record” has occasionally accepted the advertisements of traveling 
“quack” physicians, but we have decided to cut out this sort of business. The 
rates on this class of advertising are high and the pay has been prompt, but 
we have come to the conclusion that we have no right to put such advertising 
before our readers, as we believe too many of the advertisers are fakes pure 
and simple. When you need medical advice, consult a reputable home physi- 
cian; if they cannot help ‘you, they will send you to some one who can. 
Good for the “Record” and for its editor-proprietor, A. C. Bisnor! 
We hope that Mr. Bisnor’s next move will be to cut out the adver- 
tisements of Lydia FE. Pinkham’s “Vegetable Compound” and Mother 
Gray’s “Sweet Powders for Children,” and other tainted advertise- 
Squeamishness about “ads” is an inereasingly popular trait 
It pays to be good. 


ments. 
among newspaper publishers. 
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Casting Out a Devil 


(Drawn by Boardman Robinson ) 


For the Man Who Made Money Out of It 
MAN WAS PUT TO DEATH in the electric chair at Auburn, 
N. Y. He had murdered a policeman. But he stated that he 
stood ready to pay for his follies—that he had served in the Ameri 
can army and navy, and wanted to take his punishment “as a soldier 
should.” The newspaper adds: 

Suarp [the murderer] had been addicted to the use of intoxicants and occa- 
sionally drugs, and while in a raving condition started trouble in his boarding 
place, May 18, 1912. When Patrolman Forp entered to learn the cause of the 
trouble, SHarp shot him. He also shot a civilian before he was overpowered. 
This man SuHarp was a failure-—from society’s standpoint. He worked 

iis ; his own ruin, and brought down an- 

J a ri : other man’s life with his own. Yet, 

aes Sse : from the whisky-dealing standpoint, 

from the drug vender’s, SHARP was 

~ asuccess—while he lasted. He was 
an excellent customer. 


The Well-Spent Life 


UGH BURNS, the oldest fire- 

man in New York City’s serv- 
ice, has been retired on his own 
petition. He thinks he ought to 
get a rest now, being seventy-eight 
years old and having had forty- 
five vears of active duty. His last 
post was on Ward’s Island, where 
he drove Engine 49. A man who 
can drive a fire engine at that age 
is certainly entitled to respect, and 
even admiration, as well as half 
pay. May Hven Burns live long 
and enjoy his retirement! 


Business Practice 


N ILLUSTRATION of the old 
era in business has come to 
light in the report that a_ well- 
known ink maker will soon adver- 
tise widely, urging that a certain 
commercial grade of his ink be 
used in fountain pens. For years 
this manufacturer has made the 
above grade, wholesaling at 60 
cents per quart; a fountain-pen 
ink at 75 cents per quart, and a certain “special” fountain-pen ink, 
sold under the brand of a well-known fountain-pen concern, for 
$1 per quart. All three were the same and the best he could make. 
Times have changed, so the practice is to be abandoned, and the 
This is the new spirit in business practice. 
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ink sold on facts only. 


Seeing the Light 


Dowel A FEW MONTHS BACK the tariff was going to ruin our 
woolen manufacturers, but now that the tears have all been shed, 
the wailing hushed, and the bunk finally dropped, what do we find? 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted Mills Company, for example, shakes 
off despair and proceeds to increase its capital stock from three million 
dollars to ten. Instead of retiring from business, it talks this way: 
Recent tariff legislation has brought about a change in business conditions in 
connection with our industry. It will become necessary for the company to enlarge 
the volume of business, thereby requiring additional manufacturing facilities. 
This is precisely what President Wi_son meant when he spoke of 
releasing the energies of the nation. The Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Company is to be congratulated on catching step with progress. 


On Visiting the Sick 


OQ NOT ASK THEM HOW THEY FEEL. It is an insult to 
them, for if they felt well they would not be sick, and it is also 

a reflection on your intelligence, for if vou would look around a little 
you would be able to see how they feel. Be of some service and cheer 
(if possible) and get out. There is a time later when folks need com- 
pany, but sickness is essentially a nonsocial occupation. It is a merit 
to visit the sick when you help them, but to beat them over their enfee- 
bled heads with your robust personality is a peculiarly careless crime. 


SD 
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COMMENT ON CO 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States has made an ade 

quate summary of the progress 

made between January 20 and April 8 on 
the Administration’s antitrust program. 

In response to the President’s trust 
message of January 20, only one bill, that 
relating to the Interstate Trade Commis- 
sion, had actually been introduced in Con- 
gress. Three tentative committee drafts, 
relative. to additions to the Sherman Law, 
definitions under the Sherman Law, and 
interlocking directorates, had been put 
forth as bases of discussion only. On 
March 18 a fourth tentative draft, dealing 
with holding companies, was made public. 
No draft or bill had appeared relative to 
the control of railroad securities. 

The bill creating an Interstate. Trade 
Commission was the subject of hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House from January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 16. It was then placed in the hands 
of a subcommittee for redrafting, and was 
reintroduced on March 14 and ordered re- 
ported out of the committee on March 16; 
but the report is yet delayed in order that 
it may be accompanied by printed ex- 
planatory matter. Consideration of the 
Interstate Trade Commission biii had 
been given in the Senate by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. The indica- 
tions are that the Senate will insist upon 
broader powers for the commission than 
those provided by the House bill. 

On the three tentative drafts referred 
to above there were hearings before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary during 
February and March. All three drafts 
were redrawn after conferences with the 
President. It is possible that all three 
drafts may be brought into one bill. 


An Overworked Switch Engine 


HiY the bills move with laggard step 

and why, roughly speaking, the 
program of antitrust legislation is in the 
same “tentative” stage of preparation that 
it has been in since Mr. Wilson made his 
recommendatiofis to Congress is easily ex 
plained. The legislation does not move 
and apparently will not move until the 
President can take immediate, undivided, 
personal charge of it and apply the pro- 
pulsive power. Now, Mr. Wilson cannot 
set his energies to this task until he has 
got rid of the difficulties of the Mexican 
problem and the repeal of the free-tolls 
provision of the Panama Canal Act. The 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York “Evening Post” visualizes the con- 
dition in these terms: 

You have seen, of course, a big terminal rail 
road switching yard, with all the tracks filled 
with loaded freight cars waiting to be made 
up into trains and shunted out on the main line 
and sent to their destination. Well, in a way 
of speaking, that is the situation and condition 
in Washington now. The trouble is there is 
only one switch engine to handle all the wait- 
ing cars. It may be called the “Woodrow Wil- 
It is overworked. 

Just now the attempt is to get the Mexican 
problem and the repeal of the canal tolls exemp- 
tion clause pushed out on the main line. Until 
this is accomplished virtually everything else 


. ” 
son. 





must wait. This applies particularly to the Presi- 
dent’s program of antitrust legislation. 


Kept in after School 
HE chief factors in shaping the bills 
in their final form will be President 
Wilson and Attorney General McReynolds. 
The members of the subcommittees of the 
House charged with the responsibility 
and the duty of drawing up the prelimi- 
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“Let Music Fill the Air” 


Cory, in the Chicago Daily Journal 


nary drafts have irresistibly reminded ob- 
servers of their processes of little boys 
kept in after school to work out problems 
which they did not understand. They 
have met time after time in closed session, 
made “tentative” drafts, and taken them 
to the White House for approval. After 
conferring with Mr. Wilson, they have 
come away from the White House saying 
that “changes must be made.” Then they 
have gone back to the Capitol and again 
locked themselves up with their tasks. 
None of the members of the House activelv 
concerned in the work of drafting is noted 
as an economist or as having clear, defi- 
nite, simple convictions and views on the 
regulation and control or supervision or 
direction or management of trusts or large 
corporate enterprises. They find it hard 
to say right off the bat what are the essen 
tial differences between a “good” holding 
company and a “bad” holding company, 
or even what should be the correct legal 
definition of a holding company. What 
should it hold and how much, for exam- 
ple? And how long should it hold it and 
under what conditions and limitations? 
President Wilson has not committed 
himself to any form of bill or to any de- 








OLLIER’S maintains an office at 

Washington which will give the 
record of any Senator or Representa- 
tive on important roll cells during 
the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Con- 
gresses and during the first session of 
the present Congress (the Sixty- 
third). This office will also supply 
information 
and the 


concerning Congress 
The service is 
entirely without charge. Address 
Collier’s Washington Bureau, 902 
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Government. 


NGRESS 


tail in any of the drafts submitted for 
public consideration. He has simply made 
recommendations, and left details to sub 
committees of the House Judiciary and 
Interstate Commerce Committees. White 
House approval, therefore, before the in- 
troduction of the bills does not mean that 
the proposals are in their final form. The 
President’s attitude toward the latest 
drafts that have been submitted is analo- 
gous to his attitude toward the Federal 
Reserve Act while that law was in the 
making. He approves the “bony struc- 
ture,” but does not bind himself to defend 
the measure against amendment. 

One tendency is clearly perceived. After 
each emergence the proposals are found to 
be simplified and clarified, and less com- 
prehensive. This is particularly true of the 
Interstate Trade Commission Bill. In the 
end the whole program of this legislation 
may be comprised in one great bill, or in 
two, with the Trade Commission proposal 
as one bill and the other proposals in an- 
other. President Wilson is supposed to 
favor this plan of an omnibus bill. Com- 
bining the proposals will make for time 
saving and simplification in putting them 
through Congress. The form in which the 
bills are reported to the House will not 
necessarily bear any close resemblance to 
the form in which they pass. President 
Wilson has made it clear time and again, 
and the House leaders have been equally 
explicit in declaring, that the measures 
will not be jammed through. They will 
be subjected to careful scrutiny, review, 
and criticism in both House and Senate 
in committee rooms and on the floor. 

If this program is carried out in the 
present temper of Congress the legislation 
will be neither hasty nor drastic. 


The Next Issue 


- COUNTRY-WIDE prohibition to be 
the next great “issue” in national poli 





tics? There are certain signs and por 
tents. Josephus Daniels thinks so, we 


deduce, while Senator Morris Sheppard 
of Texas says: 

There are two before the American 
people—woman suffrage and prohibition—which 
will not down until they are settled right. One 
or the other of them is an issue in nearly every 
State, and the polticians cannot avert them. 

That is one straw. Here are two more: 
Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
has written in a letter to each of the six 
thousand emplovees of the Indian Service: 


issues 





I believe that the greatest present menace to 
the American Indian is whisky. ... There is 
nothing that can induce me, since I have taken 
the oath of office as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, to touch a single drop of any sort of 
intoxicating liquor, and this regardless of my 
attitude on the prohibition question. 

On one day chosen at random thirty-six 
memorials and petitions were presented in 
the Senate, and of that number twenty 
one remonstrated against or favored the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and im 
portation of intoxicating beverages. The 
proportion holds true virtually every day 
the Senate is in And the peti 
tions come from all over the country. 


session. 
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Campaigning with Doughnuts and 
Coffee in the Windy City 


O, the women in the photograph are not feeding the 
N unemployed. They are handing out doughnuts and 

coffee as bait to catch a man voter in the Third Ward 
of Chicago. In many precincts throughout the city during 
the recent election the women appealed to the voters through 
their appetites, but there was not enough coffee and dough 
nuts to make the Democrats desert “Bathhouse John” Cough- 
lin. Miss Marion Drake was beaten for alderman by Coughlin 
in the First Ward, and eight other woman candidates for 
alderman were defeated, the Democrats carrying the city by) 
30,000 plurality. Although many women voted with the old- 
time politicians, the reform leaders among the Chicago women 
are sure of victory in the future. They are encouraged by tell 
ing blows struck John Barleycorn by their down-State sisters. 


HIRAM C. GILL’S SMILE, photographed at his inauguration a few days ago as 
Mayor of Seattle, is characteristic nowadays. Gill is one of the happiest men alive 
since he got back on the job after being recalled in 1911. But he dislikes being 
called a ‘‘come-back’’ Mayor. He says the people did most of the ‘‘coming.’’ 
The other man in the picture is G. F. Cotterill, Gill’s immediate predecessor 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S PRICELESS RECORDS AND CURIOS, dating back to the old landmarks which attracted tourists to the ancient winter resort from all 
romantic days of Spanish rule, went up in smoke the other day when the heart parts of the country. The crumbling framework in the center of the photo- 
of our oldest city was swept by fire, as did the famous Vedder House, home of graph is the last of the Florida House, in which the fire originated. Four other 
the St. Augustine Historical Society, and the St. John County Court House, large hotels were burned. The city was founded by Spanish settlers in 1565 
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The Vaterland’s Hu e En ines The necessity of having engines the size of this is explained by the fact that the owners expect the Vaterland, 
£ £4 with her tonnage of 58,000, to compete in speed with the fastest of the lighter-built ocean greyhounds 

AN IDEA of how enormous are the turbine motors of the 
Hamburg-American liner Vaterland may be had from our 
photograph above, which shows one of them being lowered into 
position. It is 17% feet long and 17 feet in diameter, and is 
a part of the most powerful machinery ever installed on a ship. 
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THE GATUN SPILLWAY IS THE SAFETY VALVE of the Panama Canal. It operates when, in the 
rainy season, Gatun Lake reaches a level of 85 feet. This view shows the gates open for the first time 


Slump in Idol Making 


DOL worship is on the wane in 
some parts of China and conse- 
quently many idol carvers are com- 
pelled to use their skill in other 
work. The man in our picture at the 
left is a Shanghai idol maker who 
has turned to making lay figures for 
show windows. American mission- 
aries report that in the southern 
provinces many Chinese are not only 
forsaking their graven images, but 
are using a large number of old 
Confucian temples as schoolhouses. 
Christian missionaries attribute 
the decline of idolatry to their own 
activities and to the general influ- 
ence of Western civilization. They 
say that resistance to their teach- 
ings has diminished a great deal 
LILES __“((£/5/L(0D since the Manchus were overthrown, 
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Up a Smokestack 

HE way to appreciate the nov- 

elty of this picture is to 
hold it above your head = and 
look up at it. It was taken in 
side the 165-foot chimney of the 
new incinerator plant in Savannah, 
Ga. The photographer was lying 
upon his back at the bottom of the 
stack when he took the snapshot. 
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The Most Suitable And Sound Ink 


Nearly 150,000 of the most substantial 


IGHT now thousands of families are 
daily depriving themselves of an endless 
chain of economical pleasures, com- 

forts and benefits that could be theirs just as 
well as not. Get a big handsome Overland 
touring car into the very midst of your fami- 
ly, and you increase the pleasures and broaden 
the viewpoints of everyone in the house. 


Thousands could be enjoying a better 
life, a fuller life, and could be getting a whole 
lot more fun out of life if they had a spick 
and span brand new Overland at their beck 
and call. Ever figure it out that way? Well 
it’s time you did. 
$9 5 Completely equipped 

f. 0. b. Toledo 


¢ 1 Q7 5 With electric starter and generator 
f. o. b. Toledo 


American families own Overlands. And 
every Overland owner is a loyal Overland 
booster. Find the Overland owner in your 
neighborhood. Get his experienced opinion. 
Talk to him before you make your decision. 


He knows the difference. 


Taking everything into careful consider- 
ation, the Overland is the most practical all- 
year-around-family-car on the market. It 
is not too large, nor is it bulky or cumber- 
some. On the other hand, it is not small, 
dinky or stunted—but just the right size for 
the full comfort, and the complete and ever- 


lasting enjoyment of 
home circle. 


It seats five large 
crowding, no jamm 
all the time. Then 
Overland—father, mé 
There is practically 1 

Soft, deeply tufte 
springs of exception 
to take the roughest 
without jerk, jolt or 

It is a big thirty- 
car which gives you 
you will ever want. 
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The Willys-Overland im 


Canadian Factory: The Willy+¥ 























stment For The Whole Family 


you as much as you can get in the Over- 
land? 


Then again— 
The Overland is outselling every other 


member of your 


with ease. No 
solid comfort 
can drive an 
laughter or son. 
to learn. 


cushions, with 
icity allow you 
and hardest ruts 


power touring 
speed and power 


hpany, Toledo, Ohio 


. Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


The long wheel base, in addition to giv- 
ing you ample leg room, also adds to the 
riding comfort. 


So do the large tires. 
And the price— 


Other cars of similar specifications cost 
a great deal more. How much? That varies. 
But in practically every case a careful com- 
parison will prove to you that an Overland 
costs a full 4 % less than any other similar 
car made. 


In view of this can you afford to pay 
more for some other car that does not give 


Canadian Prices: 
f. o. b. Hamilton, Ont. § $1425 With electric starter and generator 


similar car made. ‘This is a positive indica- 
tion of how the buying public regards this 
car as against all others. 


Remember the cost is 30% less. 


Spring is here. Get your family out of 
doors all you can. 


There is an Overland dealer in your 
town. Look him up today. Catalogue on 
request. Please address Dept. 6. 


) $1250 Completely equipped 




















This Man 


Gave You Puffed Grains 


Gave you Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. He found the 
way to explode by steam the hundred million food granules 
inside of each grain. 


He did this as a College Professor, in the service of science. 
Did it to make whole grains wholly digestible. In all the 
ages, men had never accomplished that. 


Thus he gave you the best-cooked foods, the most digest- 
ible cereals that science had ever prepared. 


Gave Delight to Millions 


He also gave you a new delight which millions are enjoy- 
ing. Grains puffed to eight times normal size—bubble-like 
and thin. Grains that crush into dainty granules, with a taste 
like toasted nuts: 


Before these came, no morning or evening ever brought 
to your table such fascinating foods. 


That is all due to the years and years Prof. Anderson gave 
to this problem. And he is now seeking a way to do the 
same with corn. 


Vaasa: 


Puffed Wheat, 10 


Except in 
Extreme 


15c West 


———— 


Puffed Rice, 


eee 





Serve with cream and sugar inthe morning. When berries 
come, mix these Puffed Grains with them. For suppers, serve 


like crackers floating in bowls of milk. 
Use like nut meats in desserts, in candy making, as garnish 
for ice cream. 


Keep them on hand for hungry children, between meals 


or at bedtime. For Puffed Grains do not tax the stomach. 


And every element is converted into food. 


Puffed Grains should be, in every home, as staple as 
bread and crackers. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Sport’s Sake 


By 


GRANTLAND RICE 
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OU have probably felt as a good 

many others have felt that base- 

ball, as a game to be played, was 
drifting away from you. You have prob- 
ably felt, with other unnumbered thou- 
sands, that you had rather play a game 
yourself than to watch others play it— 
that you would rather make a two-base 
hit with the score tied on your own hook 
in some friendly Saturday afternoon en- 
counter than to sit and watch Hans Wag- 
ner soak out triples for a week or Frank 
Baker drive a carload of balls over the 
right field fence. 

So you have gone in for golf or tennis 
or have become a fan with the old dream 
that some day you would again get a 
crack at the ball and feel the old thrill 
as you pumped one on a line over the 
shortstop’s head and drove some pal 
across the plate with the winning count. 

You have had to give up baseball be- 
cause you didn’t care to enter the pro- 
fessional field or lacked the ability to 
play in such company. ‘ 

There are many restless thousands in 
your fix, and to-day, for you and the 
rest of these, we have a message of 
cheer —the good 
old game is com- 
ing back—not for 
the spectator, for 
he already has 
more leagues to 
follow than Argus 
could cover in 
mid-season form. 
It is coming back 
for the player 
through the medi- 
um of the Nation- 
al Amateur Base- 
ball Association of 


by ke getty, 
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America — an or- 
ganization recently 
launched in Chicago by E. C. Seaton to 
promote baseball again for “sport’s sake,” 
for the fun of playing the game for noth- 
ing rather than for watching others play 
at it at so much per watch. 


Needed Innovation 


N organization of this sort has been 
A needed for a long time. The only 
wonder is that it wasn’t started sooner. 
Professional baseball is @ great and 
needed institution, but for years now the 
greatest game of them all—the national 
pastime of 90,000,000 people—has been 
drifting from the many to the few—from 
the countless thousands who played it 
and loved it to the few elect willing to 
give their entire careers to nothing else 
—at so much a career. 

For years it has been drifting from 
sport to business, from sentiment to “the 
highest salary’ ever paid or “the greatest 
price ever paid for one player.” For years 
it has been drifting from a game for the 
player to one for the spectator—and it is 
high time the game was revised and 
brought back to its original field. 

In all this time we have been watch 
ing wonderful stars developed and won- 
derful stadiums rising up at the cost of 
millions. All this has heralded the game's 
great growth. But while all this was 
going on the average fellow who would 
like to play for the old-time fun of it 
bas been barred out. Even the colleges, 
in their utter blindness to the whole- 
someness of this sport, have helped 
crush the spirit of play by saying that 
no one of their team members shall play 
baseball in the summer without being 
barred asa professional. Imagineit! To 
take a youngster of twenty or twenty- 
one who loves baseball, who takes it as 
his game, and say to him that in June, 
July, August; and September, the four 
best months of play, he shall not play 
this game for even the fun of it! It is 
the most unfair and most senseless prop- 
osition or proclamation we have ever 
here and there we have 


| known quite a few. 





Enter the Amateur Association 


UT now comes the National Amateur 
Baseball Association of America 
founded in Chicago for the purpose of 
promoting and bringing back baseball for 
the fun of playing the game—founded 
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for the purpose, in this commercial age, 
of giving thousands a chance to watch g 
Saturday game for nothing or to get ip 
and play one. 

The general scheme is to have one gep- 
eral organization, governed by a set of 
specific regulations with the laws to be 
enforced by energetic, responsible, and 
sport-loving officials. 

The national association will be subdi- 
vided into different cities. That is, in 
each city there will be a city association 
composed of the different amateur leagues, 
These teams will play out a champion- 
ship schedule with games arranged each 
Saturday afternoon. 

Each city association will play out its 
own championship and then will follow a 
series of intercity contests—New York vg, 
Philadelphia, Chicago vs, Cleveland, San 
Francisco vs. Los Angeles, etc., as the case 
may be—until the list has narrowed down 
to two rival clubs, who shall then battle 
for the national amateur championship 
of America. It is planned to play the 
1915 championship games in San Fran- 
cisco at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 

The project is bound to succeed, for 
there will be no 
cost attached and 
it will appeal di- 
rectly to thou- 
sands who have 
been looking for 
such a chance— 
for an opportunity 
to get back and 
play a ball game 
once in a_ while 
and still work for 
a living at some 
other profession. 

Each city must 
direct the des 
tinies of its own 
league, but all cities will be subjected to 
certain regulations, the most important 
of which are these: 

Section 4. No player in any club in 
any city wiil be eligible who is under 
contract or reserve by the National Com- 
mission, Federal League, or any organ- 
ized baseball club, or who is playing a 
regular schedule of games every day for 
money. 

Section 5. No player on any club in 
any city will be eligible who accepts or 
receives in any form whatsoever any 
stipulated weekly salary for services 
rendered to any club. 

Section 6. No player on any club in 
any city will be eligible who plays base- 
ball for a livelihood. 

This eliminates any professional at- 
mosphere, but it doesn’t eliminate any 
man Who is working for a living at some 
other profession, even though he has once 
been a professional ball player or may 
accept $3 or $5 for playing baseball Sat- 
urday afternoons. It does away with big 
secret expense money so common with 
players who, to retain a certain amateur 
standing, must cover up the transactions. 

In other words, the new association 
doesn’t desire to be picayunish or tech- 
nical—it merely desires to see that the 
game is played mainly for sport’s sake 
rather than purely for the coin’s sake. 


Of with a Rush 
seventeen cities 


At the first call 
namely, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Paul, 


Denver, Louisville, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Columbus (Ohio), Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Washington, Johnstown (Pa.), Lowell, 
(Mass.), and Gary (Ind.)—came into the 
fold. And, in addition to these seventeen, 
dozens of other applications were re- 
ceived, insuring a big field for the start 
The clubs from these cities represent 
over 34,000 players. Within a year there 
should be fifty or sixty cities entered, 
with a membership of upward of 90,000 
players, comprising different zones, for the 
purpose of eliminating all save the sur- 
vivors. who shall then battle for the flag. 

There is no way any graft can be con- 
nected with the proposition, for without 
money involved there can be no graft. 
And to further insure its success the new 
association selected for its president Mr. 
Ek. C. Patterson, a sportsman who- fot 
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twenty years has given his recreation 
time to developing amateur baseball. 

Mr. Patterson, with all other aiding 
officers, has taken up the work ahead 
with a knowledge of conditions and a 
vita! enthusiasm that is sure to carry the 
circuit along to success. He will be as- 
sisted by responsible parties, who will 
see to it that the association is maintained 
upon a high plane—and for all this work 
not one cent will be paid in the way of 
remuneration. The entire arrangement 
is upon a high, clean basis that deserves, 
and will command, success. C. C. Townes 
of Cleveland is first vice president; Jesse 
S$. Smith of Chicago, second vice presi- 
dent; Kk. C. Seaton of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. It is due to Mr. Seaton’s un- 
tiring efforts for two years that this as- 
sociation owes its existence. 

Oh, well, you say, most people now 
don’t care for amateur baseball any more. 
Don’t they? Last fall the city league 
champions of Chicago and Cleveland 
played such a game in Cleveland and 
there were exactly 25,000 people present. 
That’s all—only 25,000 with little adver- 
tisingand the new association still beyond. 
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Officials of the association will receive 
the applications of all cities that desire 
to enter, and where they are convinced 
that a city is willing to enter fully into 
the spirit of the enterprise it will be 
taken into membership. With fifty 
cities enlisted in the cause, which will 
be a big boom toward the playground 
movement, more than 90,000 players will 
be added to the list and will be rewarded 
by a summer’s fun. No college can con- 
scientiously bar its players from par- 
ticipating in such contests without car- 
rying a technicality to a foolish extreme, 
for this association should be the biggest 
factor now extant in promoting amateur 
play, in developing a wholesome spirit, 
and in furnishing an ideal recreation for 
so many who need it. 

Professional baseball has its place. 
But isn’t there room also for the fellow 
who would rather play the game than 
watch others play it? For the fellow 
who can get more benefit and enjoyment 
out of taking part than in looking on? 
The new association will be the answer 
and it will be no half-hearted or uncer- 
tain one. 
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When the Farmer Shakes the Money Tree 


Continued from page 10 





each kind of borrowing must have an 
agency all its own. 

The best example of the long-term 
eredit machine is in the well-known 
Crédit Foncier of France, which lends 
money to farmers at 4 per cent on long 
loans, which may be amortized. The com- 
pany then pools these mortgages, issuing 
3 per cent bonds of small denomination 
against them, and they in turn become 
the standard investment of the great 
mass of the people. Thus borrower and 
investor are accommodated in the sim- 
plest, cheapest, and most accessible way. 

The ideal small personal loan arrange- 
ment is best exemplified in the Raiff- 
eisen communal banks of Germany, in 
which the farmers syndicate their sav- 
ings and credit resources and borrow 
from each other at a rate rarely exceed- 
ing 4 per cent. These banks represent 
the very essence of the cooperative spirit, 
and prove the need and value of self- 
help institutions. 


The Awakening in America 


HIS now brings us to the meat of 

the matter, which is: How are we to 
adapt these seasoned agencies to the relief 
of the long-suffering American farmer? 

Incredible as it may seem, it is only 
within the past four years that there 
has been any serious awakening to our 
economic responsibility to the farmer 
and to the necessity of action. Ambas 
sador Myron, T. Herrick is really the 
father of the present rural-credit agita 
tion. He interested President Taft, and 
this started an executive stimulus, which 
was inherited by Mr. Wilson. Through 
the influence of Senator Duncan Fletcher, 
and with the help of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, an American commis- 
sion went abroad last year to study con- 
ditions and make some definite report. 

Now the interesting thing about this 
commission, as well as the many indi- 
viduals who have gone on similar in- 
vestigations, is that they display great 
enthusiasm over the various credit agen- 
cies at work and manifest much surprise 
over the results of cooperation. They 
write long and learned reports extolling 
these cooperative activities and lament- 
ing their absence in this country. 

But all of them are not familiar with 
the economic systems of their own land. 
An incident which was brought to the 
notice of the Congressional Rural Credit 
Committee will illustrate. A resident of 
Columbus, Ohio, went to Europe to study 
rural credits. On his return he wrote 
an elaborate pamphlet praising the beau- 
ties of certain foreign loans, and saying 
how much it was to be regretted that 
they had never been attempted in Amer- 
ica. Yet within two blocks of his house 
lived the president of a building and 
loan association that had more than 
$1,000,000 out in farm loans on the exact 
plan that was being held up as a model. 

As a matter of fact, we have no lack 
of cooperative agencies in the United 
States. The only trouble has been that 
they are not linked with rural lending. 
Take, for example, the building and loan 
association. When operating under ade- 
quate statutory protection, it is an al- 
most ideal cooperative structure. 

Best of all cooperative agencies is 
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the Credit Union, already authorized by 
legislative action in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Thus there is no lack of available 
agency; what we need is the law to 
galvanize it into a bulwark for the farm- 
er’s financial needs. 


What Shall the Remedy Be? 


HE only remaining question then is: 
What shall that law be? 

In selecting a type of institution to 
handle American rural credits a propo- 
sition more difficult than is presented in 
Europe is encountered, for the reason 
that our territory is so vast and there 
is such diversity of climate, products, 
people, and methods of farming. Such an 
institution, or rather one wing of it, 
needs cooperative effort, and our people 
have only scratched the surface of co- 
operation. 

At this writing the Congressional sub- 
committee charged with the investigation 
of rural credits has just concluded its 
hearings, and set about sifting the flock 
of bills submitted for the establishment 
of some definite and permanent system. 
A brief digest of the most important will 
show what our legislators have in mind. 

The so-called Fletcher-Moss Bill rep- 
resents the sentiment of the American 
commission that went to Europe last 
year. It is what might be called a near- 
cooperative scheme. In a word, it au- 
thorizes the formation of land banks all 
over the country. Any ten or more men 
with a minimum capital of $10,000 can 
start one of these banks, lend money 
on mortgages, and then issue debentures 
against these liens not to exceed fifteen 
times the capital stock and surplus or 
the face value of the underlying mort- 
gages. These institutions are to be 
called National Farm Land Banks, and 
when conducted under cooperative aus- 
pices must include the word “Coopera- 
tive” in the title. The loans made by 
the land banks may be amortized, and 
the rate of interest shall not be more 
than 1 per cent higher than the face 
interest rate of the debentures issued. 
This bill follows the Credit Foncier idea 
closely, with the exception that the pro- 
posed American banks are also author- 
ized to doa commercial banking business. 

The objection to this measure, made 
in various expert quarters, is that the 
small land banks would find it difficult 
to market their debentures; that the 
wultiplicity of them would create confu- 
sion and that the small capital required 
would induce unscrupulous people to 
form them for land exploitation. 

The next most important measure— 
the Bathrick Bill—ealls for Government 
loans direct to the farmer under the 
supervision of a Farm Credit Board. 
The funds for these loans are to be 
derived from the issue of United States 
31% per cent bonds, to be retired with the 
amortization of the loans. By the terms 
of this measure the farmer is not to pay 
more than 4% per cent for his money. 

Still another’ bill—the Hulings—is 
somewhat similar in scheme in that it 
provides for governmental loans direct 
to the farmer, who forms an association 
and through the organization obtains cur- 
rency from the Government for his needs. 
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An On-Time Meal 
In Least Time 


We Take Time to Give 


You Leisure 


ust heat Heinz Baked Beans while the table is 
being set. Then serve. 


Without bother or fuss, without the hours of prep- 
aration, you give your family rea/ baked beans with 
the real flavor that comes only when beans are baked 
by fire in an oven. The hard work is all done for 
you in our famous kitchens. 


Heinz Baked Beans 
One of the 57 Varieties 


are baked the slow, painstaking way, the one way that 
produces the flavor and makes beans most satisfying 
and nourishing. 


There are quicker, easier methods of cooking beans, 
but we are not looking for quick or easy ways. From 
the start of our business, our one aim has been to make 
only the best. 

That’s why we issue the 
broad guarantee for all our 
products, “Your money 
back if you’re not pleased.” 

There are four kinds of Heinz 

Baked Beans: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and 


Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without 
Tomato Sauce)—Boston Style. 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 
without Pork—(Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Others of the 57 Varieties are: 


Spaghetti—cooked ready to serve, 
Peanut Butter, Cream Soups, India 
Relish, Olives, Tomato Ketchup, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
<> 


More than 50,000 Visitors inspected the 
Heinz Pure Food Kitchens Last Year 
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There is a No-Limit Guarantee behind 





Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit.”’ 


Let’s consider 





WHY. _Let’s 


see what the 


genuine 





Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’”’ label MEANS— 





as compared with imitations. 





Mere holes in underwear do 
not make it the genuine Chal- 
mers “Porosknit."” One must 
judge by more than appearance. 
That is, if one wants such qual- 
ity as can be guaranteed wncon- 
dittonally. 

Let's first examine a Chal- 


mers © Porosknit’’ garment. 
Then let’s investigate its mak- 
ing. 


Take this Union Suit. Ob- 
serve the triangular piece in the 
back. The ‘stretch’ in any knit 
goods runs only ome way. 

That is why this triangular 
piece is reversed. That makes 
: ky 
its stretch run opposite to the 
rest of the garment. This is done 
to give full elasticity to the seat 
—so that it will g7ve—at every 
turn or bend. 

There can be no 
bulge, no draw—no © 
the crotch.” 

Turn the garment inside out. 
Notice how strongly the seams are 
reinforced—double-seamed by cover 
seaming. Extra stitches to prevent 
ripping. 

Stretch the fabric. See the other 
extra stitches surrounding each ven- 
tilating hole. These, with the lock- 
stitch, prevent unravelling. 

Note that there are no cumber- 
some flaps to gape open. The Chal 
mers Closed Crotch is comfortable. 
It fits. It stays put. 


The Extra Quality 


The yarn is the finest long-fibre, 
combed. Indeed, we've been told 
it’s better than need be. That we 
could pocket thousands of extra dol- 
lars vearly by using less costly yarn 

and still have it ‘‘good enough.”’ 
That none might detect it. 

True. The same careful work- 
manship could be employed in fin- 
ishing such less-good yarn — and 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ would still 
look the same. 


pull, no 
‘cutting in 





Chalmers Knitting Company 
3 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 
Union Suits, Fall and W inter Weight 


Yet—what if the durability suffer ? 
If something be lost in softness or 
elasticity ? 

We take no chances with durabil- 
ity—norisks with the established 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ quality. 

Such fine shades in superiority you 


cannot see. But they account for 
the inability to duplicate Chalmers 
‘Porosknit.’’ They explain the 
unfailing satisfaction. They mean 


unvarying comfort. 

One doubts if imitations are a 
good buy. 

Judge if vou'will accept any but 
the genuine. The way to be sure 
is to look for the label—as shown 
here—and the guarantee bond with 
every garment. 

Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ is made in 
a//i styles—for man, for boy. Open 
in texture, and of soft, absorbent 
varn, it keeps you cool by absorp- 
tion and evaporation of perspiration. 


No-Limit Guarantee 





“If any garment bearing the gen- 
uine Chalmers ‘Porosknit’ label, 
and not stamped ‘Seconds’ or 
‘Imperfect’ across the label, fails 
to give you its cost value in un- 
derwear satisfaction, return it 
direct to us and we will replace 
it or refund your money, includ- 
ing postage.” 
Each garment is ironed individually be- 
fore packing. See for yourself how pleasing 


the appearance in the box-—at the dealer's 
Note the Ela:ticity 
Triangular Veriical, 

iece in will not cut 
ti ac in crotch 








Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


FOR MEN Any Style FOR BOYS 
Shirts and Drawers 
50c "gas Garment 25c 
FOR MEN FOR BOYS 


$1.00 omens 50c¢ 
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have long been denied our farmers, for 
they include amortization of loans, a low 
rate of interest, and accessible money. 
Relief Within Sight 

OU will note that these bill only pro- 

vide for long-term or mortgage credit. 
No provision is considered for the short- 
term or personal lending. Following the 
European example, the committee has 
practically decided to have two separate 
institutions, and that the model for the 
personal loan will doubtless be along the 
line of the Jewish cooperative credit 
unions which I described in a _ recent 
issue of COLLIER’S. 

Even while Congress is pondering over 
these measures Uncle Sam has begun 
the relief of the farmer. Under the 
terms of the new currency bill national 
banks may now discount farmers’ paper, 
which tends to create a more liberal 
lending policy toward the filler of the 
soil. In addition these banks may lend 
money on farm mortgages not to run 
over five years nor to exceed in total 
amount 25 per cent of their capital 
stock, or 33 1-3 per cent of their time 
deposits. 

Nor are other signs wanting to indi 
cate a whole new and constructive atti 
tude toward the financing of the farm. 
Various States have begun to work out 
the economic salvation of their agricul 
tural class. In New York, for instance, 
Governor Glynn has sent an impressive 
message to the Legislature urging the 
formation of land banks. He pointed 
out the startling fact that while the 
urban population of the great Empire 
State had increased 25 per cent in ten 


years, the increase in rural population 
had only been 1 per cent. During the 
sime time there was a decrease of 5 


per cent in cultivated farms. These 
facts alone would be sufficient to explain 
the increased cost of living. The decline 
in farm interest was due to only one 
thing, and that a lack of adequate finan 


cing. This, too, in the very State that is 
the fountain head of American money 
power. 

The farm mortgages of New York 


State present a very illuminating object 
lesson. The farms have a total debt of 
$100,000,000, secured by liens. If for 
these mortgages were substituted ten 
year amortization loans at 6 per cent, 
and with an additional yearly payment 
to cancel the debt at maturity, the farm- 
ers would save not less than $24,000,000. 


The Investor and the Farmer 
UT this dawning rural financial mil- 
lennium will not be complete until 
the average investor with his small sav- 
ings—and by him I mean the man or 
woman with $5 stuck away in a corner, 
$20 in a savings bank, or $30 in a build 


ing and loan association—can link his 
destiny with the farmers’ financial re- 
lief. Such an investor—as is the case 


with his Furopean brother—will not put 





his money in the debentures of a com 
pany with small capitalization. 


For this reason men like Leonard 
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| The Government in turn takes mort Robinson, father of the Jewish coop- 
gages to secure the issue of the scrip. erative credit unions whose dollars are 
Now, whatever may be the virtues or so neighborly, have urged that the best 
the defects of these and the various way to bring.about this union of farmer 
other measures that are now being con- and investor is to have one huge central 
sidered, the cheering fact remains that hond-issuing bank, or a limited number 
they embody the principal benefits that of regional banks performing the same 


service. The mortgages from the whole 
country could be deposited in these 
banks. and thus there would be a nation- 
wide blanket of security behind the 
debentures. A drought in one community 
or a devastating flood in another would 
not disturb the general character of the 
equity. 


These banks, in the opinion of the 
men who are favoring them, should 
have large capitalization and a_ rigid 


governmental supervision to inspire con 
fidence. Most of the trustees, as in 
the case of the Federal Reserve Board, 
could be appointed by the President. 


They would not require new ma- 
chinery either. The present financial 
agencies could become the agents of 


the central or regional banks, negotiate 
the loans on the mortgages (they are fa- 
miliar with local conditions), and simply 
rediscount or exchange these mortgages 
for bonds at the central or regional land 
bank. 

But whatever the plan employed, the 
big fact is that the proposed land bond 
will bring to the average American in- 
vestor a long-needed medium, because it 
could be issued in small denominations 
to suit the humblest saving. It would 
have ample interest rate, safety, and 
marketability—-the three cardinal requi- 
The big financier is beginning to 
realize that the “baby” bond is the real 
investment hope of the nation. 


A Way to Tap the World’s Resources 
HERE is even a wider vision in this 
proposed issue of mortgage debentures 

to relieve the farmer. They could draw 

on the whole world, and especially at- 
tract the continental investor who is 
only getting an average of 3 per cent 
on his Crédit Foncier and kindred land 
bonds. Thus we could father a security 
that would wipe out the stigma of Frisco 
financing and reestablish the integrity of 
the American investment abroad. 

After many years of hardship 
farmer seems to be coming into his 
financial own. Ready money for him 
means a larger and sounder prosperity 
for everybody. As the farm goes, so goes 
the rest of the country. Give the agri- 
culturist ample working capital and you 
increase the national stability and give 
cheerful and contented rural life its best 
impetus. 


sites. 


the 


But do not think that better rural 
eredits will reduce the cost of living or 
shorten the Lours of labor on the farm. 


It will simply mean a more widespread 
farm indebtedness at lower rates and the 
total interest bill paid by agriculture will 
be doubled and tripled over what it is 
now. The interest bill will still eat up 
the entire wheat crop, but there will be 
u bigger wheat crop for it to eat. And 
more of the farmers may become re- 
ceivers of interest as well as payers of 
it, thus building up a stable middle class 
on the land. 

The farm mortgage, once rejected and 
despised as the symbol of disaster, is 
on the way to become the instrument of 
a great regeneration. 


























The farmer has to borrow money when interest is highest. 


His hens always 


stop laying when eggs are highest 
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Mr. Burdock’s Insurance 
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storage batteries evidently, with tiny 
blue and green and red incandescent 
lamps in each horrible empty eye socket 

and suddenly all four sets of eyes 
flared wickedly at Mr. Burdock. To add 
to the gruesome tableau every rib and 
arm bone had been smeared with phos- 
phorus, which caused each skeleton to 
loom forth in all the pristine awfulness 
of death in its most hideous form. Si 
multaneously one of the skeletons ap 
peared to turn and face Mr. Burdock ; 
its dreadful arm pointed toward him and 
a voice, low, rumbling, infinitely tragic, 
boomed out these words: 

“We are dead! We await you, brother! 
Ashes to ashes and dust to its original 
dust! Beware!!” 

R. BURDOCK just hung over his 

front gate and gasped! His heart 
skipped two beats and on the instant his 
forehead was bathed in perspiration. On 
the backs of his sturdy legs gooseflesh 
broke out. Then the carriage top folded 
up again, the apparition vanished and 
William R. Burdock so far recovered 
himself as to seize a convenient stone 
and hurl it (together with something 
that would not have sounded well in 
church) at the ventriloquist cabby on 
the carriage seat! 

“Good gracious!” he murmured, “that 
gave mea start! Horrible! Horrible! I’d 
give a thousand dollars to learn the 
name of the jackass that got up that 
parade. I’d have him arrested !” 

Just as he was about to return to the 
house, a messenger boy shot around the 
corner on a bicycle and presented him 
with a telegram, which said, merely: 


Do you believe that coming events cast 
their shadows before? 
HENRY V. Moopy. 
Representing Atlantic States Life In- 
surance Company. 


For a single instant the light of mur 
der blazed in the Burdock eyes. But 
only for an instant. The next he had sat 
him down on the horse block by the gate 
and was laughing quietly to himself; one 
of the longest and most satisfactory 
laughs he had had in a long time. 

“Great!” he exclaimed to himself. “If 
that fellow doesn’t know how to force 
his attention on a man nobody does.” 
He wiped his eyes. “All right, Henry, 
my boy. You go to it and do your best. 
I'll enjoy it—maybe—but you won't 
sell Bill Burdock any life insurance!” 


H” went back to the veranda and told 
Polly all about it. “If I thought 
that young insurance chap I met here 
the other night had an original idea like 
that in his head, Polly,” he declared, 
“T’d give him a fighting chance if he 
was as poor as Job’s turkey. But you 
never heard of one of these banjo-play- 
ing la-di-da boys bringing home the 
bacon, Polly. It isn’t done! When you 
get married, Polly, be sure you land a 
live one. Tie up to a hustler every 
time; somebody with advanced ideas 
and ginger and go like a runaway 
horse; and—of course, a little money, 
to enable him to put his ideas into 
practical operation. This Henry  V. 
Moody person is the real goods. He has 
enterprise—ain’t afraid to spend a little 
money on the chance of making some.” 

“Is he trying to sell you life insur 
ance, dad?” queried Polly, the innocent. 

“Yes, he’s trying. He won't sticceed, 
but say, how I do love to see him try! 
I'll bet he springs some brand-new 
stunts on me before he lets go.” 

The following morning when he got 
down to the office he found a neat lit- 
tle bundle of press clippings on his 
desk. Thinking they had to do with 
the Lakeview subdivision and were the 
result of a new press agent the firm had 
employed recently, he adjusted his spec- 
tacles and commenced to skim through 
them, until he discovered they were more 
or less lurid accounts of persons who had 
been injured or killed within the past 
twenty-four hours—and all within the 
city limits! He threw the clippings into 
his waste basket just as Biddle entered 
with a telegram: which, upon being 
opened, was found to read as follows: 


What assurance have you that you 
will not figure similarly in the news of 
to-morrow?) Think it over. Moopy. 

Representing Atlantic States Life In- 

surance Company. 


Biddle saw the signs of mental dis- 
turbance on Mr. Burdock’s face and fled, 
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end for an hour thereafter Burdock 
couldn’t get death and the thoughts of 
death out of his mind. But presently 
a circus parade came down the street 
in front of Burdock & Kewell’s office 
and he went out to see the animals. 
Under the humanizing stimulus of the 
sight presented by a clown trying to 
ride a little trick mule which was buck- 
ing him all over the street, Mr. Bur- 
dock’s good humor returned and he 
thought no more of Henry V. Moody, 
Special Agent of the Atlantic States 
Life Insurance Company, until after 
dinner that night. 

Polly had been in great good humor 
during dinner; again she inveigled him 
out on the veranda for his after-dinner 
smoke. It was a drowsy evening, and 
in his comfortable wicker rocking-chair 
Mr. Burdock felt particularly comforta- 
ble and contented. What more natural, 
then, than that he should drift off into 
gentle slumber? 


H®* was aroused by the sound of a 
groan of that indefinite kind known 
as “hollow.” At any rate it was a groan 
indicative of despair and utter weari- 
ress. Mr. Burdock came awake with a 
jerk, as it were, and to his unmeasura- 
ble surprise a camel was standing in 
the gravel walk immediately in front of 
the veranda steps. The beast was 
oraped in a black blanket of race-horse 
effect (the kind that permits the animal’s 
legs and ears and eyes to show) ard 
bore upon his back a gaunt old man with 
long white patriarchal whiskers. Over 
the shoulders of the ancient rider pro- 
truded a scythe. 

It was the protesting groan of the 
camel, upon receiving “the office” to 
kneel, that had aroused Mr. Burdock, 
As the creature knelt Mr. Burdock came 
to his feet like a jack-in-the-box. 

“Who the devil are you?’ he yelled. 
And the man on the black-robed camel 
promptly replied : 

“IT am Death, the Black Camel that 
kneels at Every Man’s door.” 


H* tapped the camel on the side of the 
neck with the handle of the scythe. 
The animal at once got to its feet, turned 
and scuffled down the gravel walk and 
out the gate at a rapid, swinging pace. 
Mr. Burdock, angry to the core of his 
being at this second fright within a week, 
ran after him, being minded, in case he 
should encounter a policeman, to have 
the camel driver and his camel arrested 
for trespass. He was easily outrun, how- 
ever, and when, after a futile chase of 
several blocks he returned puffing to 
the house, Polly demanded to know what 
he had seen that had induced him to 
leave in such a precipitate hurry. When 
he told her of his strange and weird 
visitor, she was incredulous. 

“A black camel!” she echoed, and 
laughed at him. “Why, dad, you must 
have had a nightmare!” 

“No, Polly. This was a camel. I saw 
it all as plain as day.” 

“Strange nobody else saw it. When I 
left you on the veranda you were sound 
asleep and I’m certain you must have 
dreamed it. You saw the circus parade 
to-day and you probably had camels on 
the brain. I’m certain it was only a very 
vivid dream.” 

“Well, now,” Mr. Burdock protested, 
“we can easily prove your case, Polly. 
If there are tracks in the gravel walk it 
wasn’t a nightmare.” 


YO he and Polly went looking for tracks 
WY —and not a trace of a track could 
they find! Again Polly insisted that her 
father had been the victim of his own 
delusions, and in the absence of corrob- 
orative evidence to the contrary Mr. 
Burdock began to wonder if his reason 
wasn’t tottering on its throne. He would 
have been in a fine rage had he known 
that Miss Polly herself had, with a 
broom, obliterated the tracks as far as 
the front gate! 

While he was striving to convince Polly 
that he wasn’t insane, no matter how 
much appearances might be against him, 
a messenger boy arrived with a cable- 
gram. Mr. Burdock opened it and read: 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
ind with his sickle keen 

Iie reaps the bearded grain at a swath 
And the Burdocks that grow between! 


Under the circumstances, why put it 
off any longer? T shall get you in the 
long run anyhow and in the meantime 
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Are you in a “city prison”? 


Why does the city seem like a prison when 
Spring comes? 


Of all the pleasures the country affords, 
which do you long for most? 


- Isn’t it the soft, springy “feel” of the turf 
under your feet—the joy of the long country 
walks and outdoor games? 


If you must spend most of your time in the city, you can at 
least go about your work and play with a light, easy stride, 
free from jar and jolt. You can cushion your step with 
O’Sullivan’s Heels of new live rubber, as soft and resilient as 
the country turf. 


For working, walking, playing and dancing you reed 
O’Sullivan’s Heels. They will add to your comfort and improve 
your health by stopping the pound, pound, pound of hard 
pavements. O’Sullivanize all your shoes when you buy them. 


O’ Sullivan's Heels cost but 50 cents a pair, attached. Ali 
shoemakers and shoe dealers will attach them to your shoes 
when you buy them, or at any other time. If you preter, send us 
35 cents and atracing of your heel, and we will mail you — 
O'Sullivan Rubber Company, 131 Hudson St., New York. 


9 °e c 2) 
ODMH GAINS HEELS 


For Men, Women and Children 


Attached Ready-to-Wear 
to the Hazzard Shoe! 3320 


$3.50 
Ask your dealer for HAZZARD SHOES | $4.00 
made with OPSULLIVAN’S HEELS right on 
them. If he does not carry them, send us his name and 
get our catalogue. It shows and describes Seventeen 
newest styles of comfortable, serviceable shoes in stock. 
Stock No. 0118 (as_ illustrated)—-made of Gun 
Metal, on the very newest Custom Model — 
low, broad. O’SULLIVAN’S HEEL. 
(Price $3.50.) 


R. P. HAZZARD COMPANY 


GARDINER, MAINE 
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you are running up a bill of crpense on of one share of their stock, ex 
Moopy. that their good friend, Mr. H 
Moody, had hinted to them that | 
dock would be pleased toserve u] 
that board of directors. They invited 
come out any day and inspect the 


me. Be reasonable, 
Representing Atlantic States Life In 
surance Company. 

“May the devil fly away with 
fellow Moody,” cried Mr. Burdock, and 
this time he did not laugh. The matter 
was proceeding beyond the joke stage 
and that night he went to bed some 
what irritated. 





PAUPER died in the city ane 

hospital. His name was Jo 
dock, and for some reason the 
authorities rang him up and we 
GcaRCELY had he arrived at his office know of Mr. Burdock if he we 

next morning when Biddle brought fray the burial expenses of the d 
him in a large bandbox, which he stated When Mr. Burdock indignantly 
had been delivered that morning. Mr. Kinship with John Burdock an 
Burdock opened it, thinking somebody doned him to a medical college 
had sent him a hat. Instead he found ceived a cheerful invitation to 
a wreath of autumn leaves tied with a the dissection of the cadaver. 
large bow of purple ribbon. Biddle had He received a Black Hand lette 
the temerity to snicker and Mr. Burdock ™an called and tried to sell hii 
struck him with the wreath and quite im a cemetery association, La 
ruined it for funereal purposes. Later Other man called and tried to sel 
he discovered a tiny envelope with a card ™arble mausoleum. He dined a 
within, upon which was written: taurant and when the hat boy d 
ness with him, Mr. Burdock dis 
that his headgear had acquired 
of crape. He thrust his hand i 
overcoat and drew forth a_ bil: 
dered handkerchief. A stenogray 
plied to him for a position ar 
mourning paper. Then. sudder 
hors: 
cease 
for one 











B. V. D. and 

Baseball 

Usher in Spring 
OR warmish days have cool, 
comfortable B.V. D. ready to 


put on. It may be warm /0- 
morrow, so buy B.V.D. to-day. 





Deepest sympathy. He wouldn't take 
out life insurance! Henry V. Moopy. 
Representing Atlantic States Life In- 

surance Company. 


“This nonsense has got to stop,” the 
victim fumed and resurrected Henry 
V. Moody’s let- 
ter from the 
files. To his 


























For your own welfare, fix this label firm- 
ly in your mind and make the salesman 
show ittoyou. Ifhecan’tor won't, walk out/ 
On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 





Trade Mark Reg.U.S. Pat. Off..and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits, (Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, 

$1 50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 

The B.V. D. 
Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury. E. C. 
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There's SAFETY in 


,cATS PAw 


CUSHION 


est floors. 


er Heels. 


mud and dirt. 


wear‘ longer. 


105 Federal St., - 


RUBBER HEELS 


HAT FOSTER PLUG 
PREVENTS SLIPPING 


—even on wet sidewalks, 
pavements or the smooth- 
You step with 
safety and comfort when 
ou wear Cat’s Paw Rub- 


Compare them with others— 
you will find no holes to track 


The extra quality of rubber gives 
greater resiliency and makes them 


Ask your shoeman for Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Heels Thev cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kind—50c. attached—black or tan. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


an 

ails your feet 
you feel 

it all over. 


Are your insteps 
tired every night 
and tender in the 
morning? 


Do the muscles of 
your legs get sore 
and stiff while your 
very backbone be- 
gins to ache? 


Then you should 
wear f osterOrtho- 
pedic Rubber Heels 


A blessing to all 
who are constantly 
on their feet. 


The corner of the 
heel extends down 
under the shank, 
thus preventing the 
arch om falling or 
the shoe running 
over. 


vee a firm but re- 
Silient snpport to 
the arch—keeps the 
position of the foot 
normal and natural. 


75c. attached of 
your dealer—or sent 
postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and* 
Outline of your heel. 





| protection. He 


| He could not 


chagrin it bore 
no address. 


find the ad 
dress in the 
telephone di 
rectory and 
**Information’’ 
could tell him 
nothing. The 
city directory 
was equally 
reticent. 

Mr. Burdock 
gritted his 
teeth, for he 
knew he was 
in for it now. 
He had no 


was certain of 
this about five 





week ; 
dignifies 
lettergr 
rived f 
Burdocl 
morning 
lettergr 
tained ; 
powerti 
ment w 
shoul 
out life 
ance. 

these 
ments 

conve. 
him i 
form of 
dinary 

Mr. I 
woul d 


consigne 








————_—- —— to the 





minutes later -— 
when he re- 
ceived another 
telegram. 


His wife —‘‘ You 
my efforts! 


Take it easy. 


owe a great deal to 
Why, if it were not for me lain M 
where would you be now?’’ (And glanc- 
ing at the clock he sighs reminiscently) 


baske 
since ft] 


spent 
dollars 
to sen 








old sport. If 1 
had an address 
vou would have me arrested for tres- 
pass and disturbing the peace. Perhaps 
you would hire a thug to kill me 

in which event I should not worry 
greatly for IT am fully insured. Never 
theless, IT want to impress upon you the 
fact that death is a serious matter. You 
should be prepared, and the only way 
properly to prepare is to see Moopy. 

Representing Atlantic States Life In- 

surance Company. 


Mr. Burdock sighed. As Mr. Ballou re- 


| marked to Mark Twain when speaking 


ot the coffee, it was a little too “tech 
nical” for him. 

HAT was the beginning. For a week 
thereafter things happened so fast 


| Mr. Burdock couldn’t keep track of them. 


| Asleep or awake he was never, for a 


| moment, free from the freakish atten- 


tions of Henry V. Moody. His mail 
was deluged with press clippings of sud- 
den deaths: with picture postal cards of 
Mexican and Balkan battle fields, show 
ing gory corpses strewn promiscuously 
across the landscape. Messenger boys 
swarmed in and out of his office bearing 
telegrams, all of which contained some 
famous quotations on the subject of 
death. It was evident that Henry V. 
Moody had ransacked the literature of 
every nation in order to glean copy apro 
pos to his purpose. In addition he never 
failed, in any communication, to impress 
upon Mr. Burdock the fact that he, 
Moody, represented the Atlantic States 
Life Insurance Company and that he, 
Burdock, was merely delaying the da) 
of settlement! 

A hurdy-gurdy appeared in front of 
his office and for hours at a_ stretch 
played the “Dead March” from Saul and 
other doleful melodies. An itinerant 
street singer with a bass voice as power 
ful and searching as the five-o’clock 
whistle came and sang “Down among 
the Dead Men,” and a florist’s boy de 
livered a “Gates Ajar.” <A local under 
taking corporation made him a present 


argume 
wire, that subtle commercial s 
which ever appertains to a cash 
forced Mr. Burdock to read then 


N the morning of the seventh 
what Mr. Burdock vaguely r 
was to be the finish of a whirlwin 
paign, Biddle brought him in a p: 
ostensibly from his jeweler. W 
opened it, out dropped the dried, wi 
hand of an Egyptian mummy! 
ist tag tied to the wrist of the 
horror bore this cheerful message 
Shake! You have now made u 
mind to receive me in your office ai 
business. I congratulate you. 3 
arrive promptly at ten o'clock an 
bring with me a medical eramin 
our company. Please warn Mr. 
not to attempt to keep me out 
he is fully covered with the pre 
paid to date. Mc 
Representing Atlantic States Li 
surance Company. 


This final feather, as it were, 
the camel’s back. Despite his cre 
ways old Bill Burdock was int 
human; if one dug into him deep « 
he discovered a blessed sense of | 
He laughed now until the tears 
down his cheeks and was consci 
ai tremendous satisfaction that at 1 
was about to meet Henry V. Mood 
te face! He rang for Biddle. “B 
he said when that functionary e1 
“a gentleman named Moody, accom) 
by another gentleman, will call ; 
o'clock. Show them in at once.” 

Biddle nodded and withdrew. 
he returned. 

“Mr. Moody is outside, sir,” he 
“IT do not know under what prete! 
has obtained this interview, and 
alize that it is not within my pr 
to question it, but I warn you, si 
man is a life insurance agent. I ¢: 
by the look in his eye—and _ besic 
has an actuary sticking out of hi 
pocket.” 

“Biddle,” said Mr. Burdock, “te 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping, 
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B. V. D. and 
Baseball 
Usher in Spring 


OR warmish days have cool, 

comfortable B.V. D. ready to 

put on. It may be warm /o- 
morrow, so buy B.V. D. to-day. 

For your own welfare, fix this label firm- 

’ ly in your mind and make the salesman 


show ittoyou. Ifhecan’tor won’t, walk out/ 
On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mark Reg.U.S. Pat. Of..and Foreign Countries) 








B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits, (Pat. U.S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, 

$1 50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 

The B.V. D. 
Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury. E. C. 



























There’s SAFETY in 






CUSHION 


f.4¢| RUBBER HEELS 






he | 


HAT FOSTER PLUG 
PREVENTS SLIPPING 


—even on wet sidewalks, 

pavements or the smooth- 

est floors. You step with 

safety and comfort when 
ou wear Cat’s Paw Rub- 

er Heels. 

Compare them with others— 

you will find no holes to track 

mud and dirt. 

The extra quality of rubber gives 


greater resiliency and makes them 
wear‘ longer. 





Ask your shoeman for Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Heels Thev cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kind—50c. attached—black or tan. 
FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
105 Federal St., - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping, 


_cATS PAw 





an 

ails your feet 
you feel 

it all over. 
Are your insteps 
tired every night 


and tender in the 
morning? 


Do the muscles of 
your legs get sore 
and stiff while your 
very backbone be- 
gins to ache? 


Then you should 
wear f osterOrtho- 
pedic Rubber Heels 


A blessing to all 
who are constantly 
on their feet. 


The corner of the 
heel extends down 
under the shank, 
thus preventing the 
arch from falling or 
the shoe running 
over. 


Gow a firm but re- 
silient snpport to 
the arch—keeps the 
position of the foot 
normal and natural. 


75c. attached of 
your dealer—or sent 
postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of ic. and* 


Dp 
Outline of your heel. 
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running up a bill of cxrpense on 


you are 


me. Be reasonable. Moopy. 
Representing Atlantic States Life In- 
surance Company. 
“May the devil fly away with that 
fellow Moody,” cried Mr. Burdock, and 


laugh. The matter 


the 


this time he did not 
joke 


was proceeding beyond stage 
and that night he went to bed some- 


what irritated. 


 yaear gener had he arrived at his office 
next morning when Biddle brought 
him in a large bandbox, which he stated 
had been delivered that morning. Mr. 
Burdock opened it, thinking somebody 
had sent him a hat. Instead he found 
a wreath of autumn leaves tied with a 
large bow of purple ribbon. Biddle had 
the temerity to snicker and Mr. Burdock 
struck him with the wreath and quite 
ruined it for funereal purposes. Later 
he discovered a tiny envelope with a card 
within, upon which was written: 
Deepest sympathy. He wouldn't take 
out life insurance! Henry V. Moopy. 
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of one share of their stock, explaining 
that their good friend, Mr. Henry Y, 
Moody, had hinted to them that Mr. Bur 
dock would be pleased to serve upon their 
board of directors. They invited him to 
come out any day and inspect their plant. 


PAUPER died in the city and county 
hospital. His name was John Bur- 
dock, and for some reason the hospital 
authorities rang him up and wanted to 
know of Mr. Burdock if he would de- 
fray the burial expenses of the deceased, 


When Mr. Burdock indignantly denied 
kinship with John Burdock and aban- 
doned him to a medical college, he re- 


ceived a cheerful invitation to attend 
the dissection of the cadaver. 

He received a Black Hand letter and a 
man called and tried to sell him stock 
in a cemetery association. Later an- 
other man called and tried to sell him a 
marble mausoleum. He dined at a 
taurant and when the hat boy did busi- 
ness with him, Mr. Burdock discovered 
that his headgear had acquired a band 
of crape. He thrust his hand into his 


res- 








Representing Atlantic States Life Im  qercoat and drew forth a black-bor- 
surance Company. dered handkerchief. A stenographer ap- 
“This nonsense has got to stop,” the plied to him for a position and used 

victim fumed and resurrected Henry mourning paper. Then suddenly the 

V. Moody’s let- horseplay 

ter from the ceased, and 

files. To his for one entire 
chagrin it bore week a_ long, 
no address. dignified night 

He could not lettergram ar- 

find the ad rived for Mr. 

dress in the Burdock each 


telephone = di 
rectory and 
**Information’’ 








morning. Each 
lettergram con- 
tained a single 











ing at the clock he sighs reminiscently) 


dollars nightly 


could tell him powerful argu- 
nothing. The ment why he 
city directory should take 
was equally out life insur- 
reticent. ance. Had 
Mr. Burdock these argu- 
gritted his ments been 
teeth, for he conveyed to 
knew he was him in the 
in for it now. form of an or- 
He had no dinary letter, 
protection. He Mr. Burdock 
was certain of would have 
this about five 7 consigned them 
minutes later a —— -— to the waste- 

r » » re- , basket, b 
po y Bl His wife —‘‘ You owe a great deal to cat yk — 
telegram. my efforts! Why, if it were not for me lain Moody 
where would you be now?’’ (And glanc- spent several 


Take it CUS, 
old sport. If 1 





to send the 





had an address 

vou would have me 
pass and disturbing the peace, 
you would hire a thug to kill me 
in which event I should not worry 
greatly for IT am fully insured, Never- 
theless, IT want to impress upon you the 
fact that death is a serious matter. You 
should be prepared, and the only way 
is to 8ce Moopy. 
Representing Atlantic States Life In- 

surance Company. 


arrested for tres- 
Perhaps 


Mr. Burdock sighed. As Mr. Ballou re- 
marked to Mark Twain when speaking 
ot the coffee, it was a little “tech- 
nical” for him. 


too 


HAT was the beginning. For a week 
thereafter things happened so fast 
Mr. Burdock couldn’t keep track of them. 


Asleep or awake he was never, for a 
moment, free from the freakish atten- 
tions of Henry V. Moody. His mail 


was deluged with press clippings of sud- 
den deaths; with picture postal cards of 
Mexican and Balkan battle fields, show- 


ing gory corpses strewn promiscuously 
across the landscape. Messenger boys 


swarmed in and out of his office bearing 
telegrams, all of which contained some 
famous quotations on the subject of 
death. It was evident that Henry V. 
Moody had ransacked the literature of 
every nation in order to glean copy apro 
pos to his purpose. In addition he never 
failed, in any communication, to impress 
upon Mr. Burdock the fact that he, 
Moody, represented the Atlantic States 
Life Insurance Company and that he, 
Burdock, was merely delaying the day 
of settlement! 

A hurdy-gurdy appeared in front of 
his office and for hours at a_ stretch 
played the “Dead March” from Saul and 
other doleful melodies. An_ itinerant 
street singer with a bass voice as power 


ful and searching as the _five-o’clock 
whistle came and sang “Down among 
the Dead Men,” and a florist’s boy de- 


livered a “Gates Ajar.” <A local under- 
taking corporation made him a present 
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argument by 
wire, that subtle commercial sanctity 
which ever appertains to a cash outlay 
forced Mr. Burdock to read them all. 


N the morning of the seventh day of 
what Mr. Burdock vaguely realized 
was to be the finish of a whirlwind cam- 
paign, Biddle brought him in a package, 
ostensibly from his jeweler. When he 
opened it, out dropped the dried, withered 
hand of an Egyptian mummy! A tour- 
ist tag tied to the wrist of the grisly 
horror bore this cheerful message: 
Shake! You have now made up your 
mind to receive me in your office and talk 
business. I congratulate you. TI shall 
promptly at ten o'clock and shall 
bring with me a medical eraminer for 
our company. Please warn Mr. Biddle 
not to attempt to keep me out unless 
he is fully covered with the premiums 
paid to date. Moopy. 
Representing Atlantic Life In- 
surance Company. 


arrive 


States 


This final feather, as it were, broke 
the camel’s back. Despite his crotchety 
ways old Bill Burdock was _ intensely 


human; if one dug into him deep enough 
he discovered a blessed sense of humor. 
He laughed now until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks and was conscious of 
i tremendous satisfaction that at last he 
was about to meet Henry V. Moody face 
te face! He rang for Biddle. “Biddle,” 
he said when that functionary entered, 
“a gentleman named Moody, accompanied 
by another gentleman, will call at ten 
o'clock. Show them in at once.” 

Biddle nodded and withdrew. At 
he returned. 

“Mr. Moody is outside, sir,’ he began. 
“IT do not know under what pretense he 
has obtained this interview, and I re 
alize that it is not within my province 
to question it, but I warn you, sir, the 
man is a life insurance agent. I can tell 
by the look in his eye—and besides he 
has an actuary sticking out of his coat 
pocket.” 

“Biddle,” 


ten 


said Mr. Burdock, “tell the 
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VERY industry, every business, every trade and every home can be 
benefitted in some way by the use of electricity. 

Every man or woman interested in the betterment of conditions in 

the business or home should have the latest electrical information bearing upon 


that particular subject. 


Westinghouse Electric is known all over the world for its successful indus- 
trial applications of electricity, and it has made just as rapid strides in develop- 
ing electricity for domestic use. 

Its booklets and other printed matter are considered a liberal education on 


practical electrical subjects. 


Listed below is printed matter representing the use of motors and electrical 
apparatus in a host of industries, in factories, stores, offices, churches, schools and 
homes. Send for any in which you are interested. We will be glad to furnish it. 

Address Department N. 


Small Motors are the modern servants and employees. 
They are great time, labor and money savers in the home, 
office, store and shop. Send for interesting booklet No. 
4230 ‘How Westinghouse Small Motors Can Help You.”’ 

Electric Vehicle Motors. If you own an electric 
pleasure car or commercial vehicle, or are thinking of get 
ing one you should send for No. 3223, °° Westinghouse 
Electric Vehicle Equipment,’’ which contains a great deal 
of interesting and useful data. 

Electric Arc Welding is a wonderfully economical 
process for steam and electric railroad shops, ship builders, 
machine shops, foundries and other metal working indus- 
tries. Our book No. 3049 gives a complete description of 
the process and the results obtainable. 

Polishing and Grinding Motors 
for jewelers, opticians, dentists, hotels, 
machine shops, garages and the home. 

Polish metal ware, sharpen knives, 
grind tools, etc. Adjustable speed. 
Send for No. 4220. 

Dental Lathe—Specially designed for dentists. A 
moderate-priced lathe of the highest reliability. No. 4257 
gives complete description. 

General Utility Motor is a unique 
labor sawing device for the home. One 
motor drives the sewing machine, pol 
ishes silverware, sharpens knives, runs a 
ventilating blower and drives small ma 
chines of various kinds. Also operates 
a jeweler’s lathe. No, 4219 tells you al! about 

Sewing Machine Motor. Of in- : 
estimable value to every woman who 
sews. Does all the hard work. The 
operator does no treadling but has com- 
plete control over the machine, starting, 
stopping and changing speed at will. 

Fits any family machine, Send for No. 4152. 

Motor Driven Eraser. Wil! save its cost witi.ina 
short time in draughting rooms because of the time and 
tracing cloth it saves. Full description in No. 4140, 

Ventilating Outfits. An ample supply of pure air in 
offices, stores, theatres, restaurants, public buildings, etc., 
increases efficiency of employees and pleases customers 
Westinghouse Electric outfits furnish a thoroughly satisfac 
tory and economical means for providing good ventilatio 
Full line described in No. 4256. 

Small Lighting Generators. Al kilowatt steam- 
driven electric generator is supplied for lighting contrac 
tor’s operations, steam yachts, etc. Provides current for 
an arc lamp and a few iucandescents, or for about 40 
25-watt incandescents without the arc Working steam 
pressure, from 90 to 250 Ibs. Send for No. 3695 

Battery Charging Rectifiers. Compact, economi 
cal, easily operated outfits for charging automobile storage 
batteries. Cooper-Hewitt Rectifier—type for Vehicle Bat- 
teries.— Folder 4201. 


Vibrating Type for Ignition Batteries. — Folder 4237. 
For Telephone Batteries - + + “ 4204, 
Ozonizers for removing odors and refreshening the air 
in the bedroom, nursery, kitchen, smoking room, theatres, 
offices, stores and factories. —Folder 4242. 
Electric Fans. Over 24 different 
styles and sizes for all purposes.—Folder 
4268. 
Instrument Sterilizers for physi- 
cians and dentists, Convenient and 
clean because electrically heated. — 
Folder 4218 
Tire Vulcanizers—Safe because electrically heated. 
Easy to use.—Folder 4251. 
Electric Cooking Devices to 
save steps and labor in the home, in- 
cluding toaster-stoves, percolators, 
chafing dishes, samovars, frying pans, 
milk warmers, etc.—Folder 4197, 
« 
Electric Curling Irons. Always hot when wanted 
and free from fumes and soot.—Folder 
4265. 
Electric Breakfast Sets. For cook- 
ing breakfast at the table in 15 minutes. — 
Folder 4266. 


Electric Irons to make ironing a pleas- 
ure.—Folder 4182. 

Automobile Equipment, including 
electric starting, lighting and ignition ap 
paratus, meters, vulcanizers and battery 
charging outfits. Folder 4223. 

Electric Meters and How to Read Them. A 
booklet that explains just what the meter measures.— 
Folder 4032. 

Switches and Circuit Breakers for the control 
and protection of electrical machinery. —Folder 1205. 

Railway Circuit Breakers.— Folder 4059. 

Precision Meters for making electrical measurements 
of the greatest accuracy. — Folder 4087. 

Lightning Arresters for electric power circuits. 
Special arresters for all kinds of circuits. — Folder 4110. 

Graphic Meters for analyzing factory operations and 
determining economic leaks. — Folder 4160. 

Tailors’ Electric Irons to save time in pressing and 
turn out better work. —Folder 4190. 

Moving Picture Rectifiers. ‘To enable the use of 
direct current arc lamps where only alternating current is 
available. —Folder 4285. 

Electric Meters. instruments that determine how 
much the consumer pays for his electricity.—Folder 4241. 

Arc Lamps. Long burning flame carbon arc lamps 
are the latest advance in illumination.—Folder 4258. 


Automobile Fittings. Switches, sockets, fuse boxes 
wire, etc., for equipping automobiles with electric lights 
—Folder 4263. 

Railway Lightning Arresters—Folder 4284. 

Portable Meters. For making electrical measure 
ments of every kind.—Circular 1104. 

Switchboard Meters—Circular 1524, 

Distributing Transformers— Circular 1502. 

Switchboards, which form a vital 
point in the distribution of electricity.— 

Circular 1504. 

Electric Radiators. Free from 
fumes and fire danger.—Folder 4197. 

Heating Pads to take the place of 
the hot water bottle, and better because they stay hot. 
Folder 4197. 

Water Heaters for heating water in tanks, vats and 
sterilizers. — Folder 4240. 

Electrically Heated Hat Making Machinery 
which saves expense and is easily regulated. —Circular1175. 

For Newspaper Offices— Electrically Heated Matrix 
Dryers.—Circular 1176. 

For Candy Factories—Electrically Heated Choco- 
late Warmers. —Leafiet 2456. 

For the Carpenter Shop— Electrically Heated Glue 
Cookers which do not require steam or gas piping and can 
be easily moved about.—Folder 4240. 


Motor Drive for Various Industries 

Publications have been prepared describing the advan 
tages and economies to be secured from motor drive in 
various industries, together with data in regard to the 
proper size and kind of motors for the different machines 
used in each industry. In writing for these publications 
please use your business letterhead, since otherwise the 
request will not be filled. 


General —How Electric Power Helps Manufacturers. 
Motor-Driven Wood Working Machinery. 
Westinghouse Electric Motors in Machine Tool Service. 
Electrically Operated Clay Working Plants. 
Motor-Driven Pumps. 

Irrigation by Means of Electrically Driven Pumps. 
Motor-Driven Dairy, Creamery and Ice Cream Machinery. 
Motor-Driven Refrigerating and Ice Making Machinery. 
Motor-Driven Printing and Cut-Making Machinery 
Motor-Driven Laundry Machinery. 

Motor Drive in Paper Mills. 

Motor-Driven Shovels. 

Motor-Driven Equipment for Garages 

Motor Drive in Cotton Spinning Rooms. 

Motor Drive for Worsted and Woolen Looms 

Motor Drive in Knitting Mills. 

Motor Drive in the Silk Industry. 

Electrically Driven Pickers. 

The Illumination of Textile Mills 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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= WEEN, ULLAL III a, 
cashier to give you twenty-five a month hire of that black-garbed camel from 
more hereafter, beginning with the first the circus, for instance, and the German 
of the month. You are showing signs band and all the rest of it. You see, I'd 
of human intelligence. And show Mr. made a large bet that I would land you 
Moody in.” for a policy and you looked 380 con- 
founded healthy I really did have the 
R. MOODY entered. He was an_ highest hopes of emerging with a profit 
4 ordinary-looking young man and nothwithstanding the expense of my sell. 

rather solemn. He bowed to Mr. Bur ing campaign. 


Fuel and Repairs 


dock and introduced Dr. Jorum. 


However, why repine? I have enjoyed 


“Delighted to meet you, Mr. Burdock,” it, if you have. It worked on others and 
replied Dr. Jorum, and drew a stetho it would have worked on you, were you 
You can lower these expenses | scope from his pocket. “If you will not the possessor of a liver that eve n a 
4 kindly remove your coat and vest I will horse doctor would have shied at; not to 
| names you - here, and we'll have mention the slight aneurism which Dr, 
a F |} it over in jig time. Jorum says he ected, 
gs three years’ time supplies and repairs occasionally cost as Mr. Burdock eyed the pair curiously, We i, = ec ae to win every 
much as the original price of a car. but answered never a word, for his curi- time we start, can we? This is on om 
osity was indeed aroused and he was Henry boy. If you still retain tnat 


Careless lubrication is responsible for most of this expense. 





desirous of seeing how far this nonsense, 
as he termed it, would go. He knew he 


mummy's hand, please keep it and T will 
call for it later. It's a splendid prop 


A canvass among New York aout — -— pe nstsente ; Be and I do not know where I should get 
. 2 é z agenc) another if you have destroyed it. 
) ° ° . re any agains ic 4 ‘ 
repair shops showed that about Gemeesh Lubstention could force him to take any against hi: Dieveiitien Gin aalien Grennestiin ain 


one-half of the automobile engine 
troubles are caused by incorrect 
lubrication. 


Explanation: In the schedule, the let- 
ter opposite the car indicates the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 


will. Strong, then in this knowledge of 
his power, he resolved to enter into the 
spirit of the day, as it were; encourage 
Mr. Henry V. Moody in the belief that 


trusting you entertain no hard feelings, 
I am, Yours very truly, 
Henry V. Moopy. Special Agent. 


: For example: “‘A’’ means “‘Gargoyle he was about to sign up at last—and OR a long time after the recel 
There are two things that must always Mobiloil A “* 4Age +" aanne"Gamionte then when Moody should deliver the that bern Mr handedk wk pot 
Sn . Ps as » ° = E , © . : , é _ - > K Sé Zaz 
be considered in an oil. One is its qual- Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For all electric policy he would laugh at him and de dreamily at the office wall. An aneurism, 


cline to go through with the deal! 


ity. The other is its fitness for your motor. vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*A."’ Calm then in the knowledge that the °2?,.And a liver that a horse doctor 

L er he recommendations cover both pleas- — Se : a Mr Bur. Wouldn't accept! GreatGrief! He knew 
_ Low-guality oil in time may bring prac- ure and commercial vehicles unless other- balance of power lay with him, Mr. Bur- nis liver had not been strictly up to 
tically every trouble a motor can face. wise noted, dock removed his coat and vest and Dr. grade two weeks back, but Dr. Gaffney 










































































Jorum jabbed the stethoscope against his 


had assured him he was all right again! 


Oil of a body which is incorrect for your woos or | 1910 | som | wie | ws | oom | | fifth rib and listened. After listening Certainiy he never felt better in his life. 
motor brings many penalties — heating 1 z ¥ } | fully a minute he jabbed it up closer and — yor phere was this Dr. Jorum of the At 
and seizing of bearings, worn wrist pins, 7 : Fs 2 : z i wag Hagerty a ear. k. a - lantic States Life ruling against him as 

- . d d d d re s rate jobs o ste g ) 7 a . in’ Wi , . 
poor compression, breaking of parts, ex- Abbott Detrat eet A five) A Heel S the Burdock heartbeat and without ap- “ Renarsows Fk: That meant he Sem 
: ; saeds re re.|Are re.JAre os 20m ° : ass : nly at any > t if 
cess carbon deposit, smoking or overheat- Asperican..... - A \Are] A Are] A Are] A [Are] A Arc. pearing to excite suspicion as to the state p Iss out sudde nly at an) mome nt, and if 
; : Autocar (2 cyl.) A |Are] A |Are] A [Arc] A Arc] A [Are. - this was so it behooved him to have his 
ing of engine and many other troubles. « (geyl) A|E|A lArc] A lAre}...1...1....).... of that organ, he, nevertheless, contrived house in order! He called in his part- 
, Buck (3 ei) AlAlAlA|AlAlAlaL-{-. | 80 to do. Mr. Burdock grew a trifle ap- ier, Kewell, and told him all about i 
Aside from repair troubles you must at 1} A A lace] A lAce] & lave Alice | prehensive ner, Kewell, ane ag all about it. 
: : Cadillac (4 cyl.) lare.(Are.|Are.|Arc |Are.|Are.|Ave.[Are JArc.\Are se Se , “An aneurism, Kewell, is no joke,” he 
face a plain fact: Carteret A 5 als AlE A [5 foci “Anything wrong with that heart, explained + pln tt old oe ee 
re x MP sole oo 9 “ - a ° . A ie ‘ 
_ ~~ in. "TALATA lArl A lar] A lai. Doc?” he asked. He had an aneuriam—a little Sey Ar ver 

The more power you waste the more fuel Bess eA RS EEE | Me. Joram ienored the query. Lie Hé.had an aneurism a ittle one dn 

you must consume. Cole ' larc.|Are] A |AreJAre./ArelArelArelarclAre. | Gown flat on the floor, please, Mr. Bur- = y le sy 2 * 

i ; Delaunay-Belleville B/A|B|A|B|A|B|A|B\a_ | $s . : Yet one evening at the club we were play- 

You cannot get perfect lubrication un- = =&™MF rerecururararnrs tire dock,” he commanded. ing cribbage together and he keeled over 
iy } j ‘ » of E|E|E/E\A . . ike Fi ‘ at > fore 

less the quality is right, and the dody of : meet mci S° Mr. Burdock lay on his back on his like that and = ome geen I could 

your oil suits— Pane 6 pe ° J & lar A hae E z own office carpet, and Dr. Jorum, see 2 +" . arin a = e% . ir r ns 

(1) Your type of lubrication system omc nee late lar] A Par a | kneeling beside him. applied the stetho- eae ae ee eet with me missing 

(2) y yP SVS ° Havers 6-44 | A |Are. — A lArc] A] A | scope once more. Then he nodded, as a” a nee, ut with me missing 

Our piston clearance. : Haynes ali A |are] A |Are] A lave A tare if convinced of the correctness of his ! “Rs t bg 4 Mr. Kewell “RB 

(3) Yourbearingdesignandadjustment — Heda... re Are) A Ware) A Ware] A rc} A fare. | Griginal diagnosis, and shifted the stetho ee ee eee _ 

YY k " ~ j ere Al suit he Burdock lungs dock, you'll live to be a thousand years 

(4) Your bore and stroke. LHC. (aie)” et Re CI BlAIBIA scope te the Durdecs lungs. old. Take my word fo: :t, your aneurism 

(5) Your engine speed (water) AlAlAlA | “Bully set of lungs,” he commented, ‘ i . is liver d t pel, t t “ at ” 

(6) The size and location of valves a ALBA larel A [Are] A lavel | and started rapping Mr. Burdock gently pen ie on 1 a ee “Tt! “th 

| | P Py s { > sni » Ss are * > 
=“\v sagem wares ee ney) A lave A’lasc| A lase A lave [Are Ave on the liver. He went over him like a - » f th ; ; sd that pt © ts.” . 

(7) Your cooling system. eflery of pea erat | carpenter shingling a roof, and finally “!7@ OF the policy that really counts. 

Gargoyle Mobiloils are sold sy a Chart Kn PA|ELA|E{A/E|aia | let him up and ordered him to put on R. BURDOCK reflected. If this 

hich ifies th . adef *h a STATBTALBLAITBLA an | his coat and vest. Mr. Burdock obeyed were true (and there were tricks 
which specihes the correct grade for eac Krit. . A|A A|A AIA zi A|A and Dr. Jorum, seating himself at Bur- jy an trad ee petite 8 

pov Are JAreJAreJAsclAre-JArelArclArelarclAn | a a+ 7 2 ; ae Bhs in all trades) who, he argued to him- 
car. ~ lAre |Are [Arc |Are|Are|Are[Are|Are| A [Av | (OCk’s desk, took out a medical exam self, would insure a poor risk for the 

Ya P iia — AJE/A/E/E/E/E/E/A| A iner’s blank certificate and commenced EP esi Minne 5 a 

They are backed by almost 50 years’ ex- Mack, Jr my R A |Arc. | #4 aoe re ag one beggarly premium on a_ ten-thousand- 

rience which has won for us the world Marmon AV EIALEL A Ari A rll. [asking questions. As fast as Mr. Bur-  aoiiar policy! But if he made the 
pe wi ; M . e worid- Manwell (2 cy!) EIE ele EIE i dock replied the worthy doctor filled in policy large enough: say one hundred 
leadership in scientific lubrication. , ort B | E pare Are sAre re re Ariaciac, | the answers and finally signed the certi- thousand dollars— 

Mercer A \Are] A Are] A |Are! A |Are] A jar. | ficate. He indicated a line for Mr. Bur- : pe ons F 
, P Ss ‘ Mitchell Are.Arc| A |Arc| A JArc| A A [Arc — - - . He had a brillis “A. ay as 
Pe Fn - M biloils spe ahs me Male " AVE A op be th AltA t dock’s signature and told him to sign this jite insurance: business. —plum tt 
oO argoyle obilolls specihed for your reopen 4 | ince ose . | | there Secretly gloating. Mr. Burdock ering < 
] Moon (4 cyl.) A | E |Are|Are|Are.|AreJAre|Are| A |Arc ere. Secretly gloating, Mr. Burdock its very deptl p 
: (oer ‘Be ra > » ~pths. He would ¢ r 
car, you may feel almost certain that your foee aS reeqe: Fr Alk - F iA. | signed. Then Henry V. Moody presented poliey for — Ms ee ars 
bills for fuel and repairs are higher than Otdemobile ALE] A laced A tact tarcInctac | Se Rie eignanene on epynenee Ma oo in some other company and see if they 
: 12] t sand-dollar policy, base Mr. Bur- ; ee at : 
they should be. ‘ Overland A. | Ere jArefAre.tAre fare Are prctace Conanns-Con ul pone: > isé 7 ~ bn turned him down! If they did not— 
Seng Sielalacls| dock’s age of fifty-two, and Mr. Burdock : : Preemie : 
4 : 5 3 age Detront Alar} A/E)A/E|A| A ‘ : well, it might be best to do business any- 
Consult the partial Chart printed at the Pathfinder isc lave lve laselace lace AAAS: oj signed that: whereupon Dr. Jorum how and be on the safe side. Perhaps 
° = ° r i r v; re. fe eta eo » § “lic: oa 5 ° ~ ~— 
right. Make a note of the grade specie Ane Are | te lave Are (are fare (Are [Are [are | zathered up his stetho = gh Agee ne Dr. Gaffney had been too easily per- 
fied for your car. ‘lThen make certain Pope Hartiord fAre-Ase. Hise. tAse Hse. tAretAse.\AsetAretAse. = | eee) a ew - suaded regarding the Burdock liver, or 
’ ; : premier any A (Arc late lane Ar Are} A Arc. =| Jy thanked his victim, intimating that he he may have made licht of a matter he 
that you get it. If your car is not men- Regal A|EJA re Are Arc fAre tare [Are Av. | would call later with the policy, and}... _ in hi “he _ to I sien - 
‘ ‘ J y . > Ss “ar oO be serious, 
tioned send for our complete Chart of ke AVETA lar] A lAc| A lArc| A lac. | both gentlemen departed. "Sietiinlls a ae cumin ak aah 
. $.G. Vv B Arc B Arc) B |Arc| A Arc — . . . See " 7 4 F 
Recommendations. Selden A|\E|A|E |Are Arc.JArc |Arc.jArc./Arc > — — * . ‘ bative nature. the longer Mr. Burdock 
: ; = Sumplex lAre. Are JAre jAre.|Are./AreAre/ArclArc|Arc. | R. BURDOCK grinned after them. tl A a a0 } } oe 
It is safest to buy in original barrels, Speedwell Seas fs Are A jArc| A |Are Ase Are Lin “He who laughs last laughs best,” gag te oy ea gene lat 1e = 
. . : : , orm suc f ) S1Ci wreck 0 te sure *e 
half-barrels and sealed five and one-gallon — ®™ iigighs Acari A MerAtAlAlTAlA|A | he quoted to himself. This has been company ash ate him om nae 
N - ‘ . Stevens Duryea lArc.‘Are.|Arc.ArejArc /Arc.jAre.\Arc \Arc.\Arc | iots of fun to me and « uite expensive to _—s . , > a” - thee 
pe ocr — ue ag Gargoyle, our See ee ticsigt"l bo | Ld A | A Al A | | you, Brother Moody but Pao seem to became his desire for life insurance! 
mark of manufacture, is on the container. _studebaker.....0 |B EB) A Are Alarel Alar. | Tore , Stile ceil a For a great many years he had been used 
St j Kp ADA A]A forget that I possess the great American : 
On sent we all dais accion a. bi s a lar apa ais A late privilege of saying No! When you de to the things he craved, and now, when 
r : wg Welter | A |B Yare lane [Are che cone liver that polices I shall have changed he had not desired something, and had 
a c i Sihi i ? i pO s ¢ 
on the Lubrication of Automobile En- Fees: Ire Are fre Ar Are fare [Are [Are fAreAre my mind. Foxv! Foxy! You're banking "t sought it. to be coldly informed that 
shive Hise Mire Wise SAse. Vise Tse Ase Marian, : . yy eg she could not have it, asoused every drop 


gines. It describes in detail the common 


urified to remove free carbon, are: Gargoyle 

















eh? 


reading it he did not chuckle! 


the card of Mr. John De Witt Burr, rep- 


: . : |} on my sense of humor to land me, o he Gebting bt ar a oe 
engine troubles and gives their causes Oh. well’ I have a sense of humor all oO y? fighting blood and made him 
and remedies. right,” and he chuckled softly. CRS i. 

i : Three days later he received the fol- : ‘ d a ’ 

The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils | ¢ Ae al : r this state of mind. then. was Mr. 

| lowing letter. Strange to relate, upon Burdock when Biddle brought him in 
| 
| 


obiloil **A”, Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘B’’, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’, Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil *“*Arctic”’ 





Purpock : / regret to in- 
Atlantic States Life In 


My DEAR MR. 
form you that the 


resenting the Fiduciary Life and Trust 


Company. 


They can be secured f liabl surance Company cannot grant your ap “It’s that same fellow that used to 
y¢ wer ny oS ne Gg, plication for a policy of ten thousand annoy you before,” Biddle explained. “I 

automobile supply houses, hardware stores, ; ae 7 , ; ss ‘ A 
aad athaes the camel lubsiconte dollars on your life. The company’s told him to get out, but he wouldn’t. In 
y PP") it medical eraminer, Dr. Jorum, has re- fact he seemed a little aggréssive. Said 


For information, kindly address any in- 


A grade for each type of motor 


ported you as a hazardous risk and has 


suggested that your policy be denied un 


he'd stick 
or was kicked out. 


around until either he saw you 
Just raise your voice, 








quiry to our nearest office. 
| less the company cares to accept the busi- — sir and say you do not care to see him, 
“ . | ness on the basis of an inercased rate and he'll go away without creating any 
VACUUM OIL Co. Rochester, U. S. A, | of premium—which the local agent in- — trouble.” 
forms me he does not care to do. “Oh, but I do want to see him, Biddle,” 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for | I regret exceedingly that I did not retorted Mr. Burdock. “Show him in this 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. have Dr. Jorum examine you before I instant.” 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON ) commence d my campaign, I should have Biddle showed him in and Burdock re- 
BRANCHES: 29 Broadway Fisher Bldg. Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. saved myself some needless expense; the ceived him with a grim smile. 
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“Mr. Burr,” said he, “your stick-to-it 
iveness is abnormal. I admire you for 
it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Burdock. I haven't 
been selling life insurance lately, but 
I’m back into the game again with the 


old company and here to serve you. A 
tough prospect always did have its at- 
tractions for me. In the trade, I'm 


known as Johnny Cockleburr. I stick so 
close, you know, and I’m hard to shake 


off.”’ 
“You're well named, Johnny. Now 
let’s get down to business. I want a 


policy for one hundred thousand dollars. 
Are you ready to talk turkey?” 

OHNNY COCKLEBURR took up Mr. 

Burdock’s telephone and called for a 
number. 

“That you, doctor? This is Burr. I 
wish you’d come right down to the office 
of William R. Burdock—Burdock & 
Kewell, the real estate firm in Market 
Street. Mr. 
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hear from the Fiduciary Life and Trust 
Company’s home office in New York at 
an early date, stating whether his policy 
had been granted or denied. “Of course,” 
continued ‘Burr, “if the policy is 
denied—” he paused to smile—‘you’ll 
have your money returned to you. Still 
I think you can kiss it good-by. Good 
afternoon, and thank you!” 


WO weeks later William R. Bur- 

dock returned from the carking 
cares of his busy office to find the wife 
of his bosom in tears. 

“My dear! My dear!” quoth Mr. Bur- 
dock, “what’s happened?” 

Between sobs she informed him that 
his daughter Polly had that day eloped 
to the next county and joined herself in 
wedlock to a most impossible person. 

“Who?” roared Mr. Burdock, a horrible 
suspicion dawning on him. “That banjo- 
playing life insurance salesman I found 
on the front porch one night?” 

Tearfully his 





Burdock wants 
to take out a 
policy with our 
company 
thanks, doctor. 
I'll wait in his 
office for you.” 
He turned to 
Burdock. 

“Our medical 
examiner will 
be down direct- 
ly, Mr. Bur- 
dock. While 
we're waiting 
for him = sup 
pose we make 
out the appli- 





wife admitted 
the truth of 
his suspicions. 
“This is terri- 
ble terrible,” 
he exclaimed, 
and commenced 
to pace up and 
down in his 
agitation. A 
maid carried 
Mrs. Burdock 
off to her 
room, where 
she could have 
her hysterics 
in comparative 
comfort, and 





cation.” 


Mr. Burdock 


So Johnny The early bird catches the worm retired to his 
Cockleburr vs. The worm will turn library to 


made out the 


think it over, 


application for Scrambled Proverbs pending a 





a one-hundred 





more lucid ac- 





thousand - dol- 

lar policy and Mr. Burdock prepared to 
sign it. “I suppose you’ve never been re- 
fused a policy by any other company ?” 
Burr queried casually, his pen hovering 
over the answer space to that all-im 
portant question. 


R. BURDOCK was silent, hesitat- 
ing whether to lie or tell the truth. 
His hesitation damned him. 

“What company and how much?” de 
manded Burr fiercely. 

Mr. Burdock answered truthfully. 

“Why did they turn you down?” 
queried Burr next. 

“Liver and an aneurism,” replied Mr. 
Burdock bravely. “And I don’t believe 
I have them at all,’ he added with con 
viction. 

“Well, I believe you have,” retorted the 
insurance salesman. “Good thing you 
were honest about it or we would have 
had the wrong doctor down to examine 
you.” He winked at Mr. Burdock in a 
very knowing way, and Mr. Burdock was 
amazed at the feeling of peace which 
stole over him in the knowledge that 
here was a young man who knew how to 
do business in a businesslike way! Burr 
Was calling up a number. 

“That you, doctor? This is Burr ‘again. 
Say, never mind coming down to Mr. 
Burdock’s office. He's been called away 
on business and I'll have to make an ap 
pointment later in the week.” 

He hung up. waited a half minute for 
the line to clear and called up :fnother 
number. 

“That you. doctor? Burr = speaking. 
Come down to the office of William R. 
Surdock, of Burdock & Kewell, 741 
Market Street right away. I want you 
to examine him. Are you next? Well, 
hop lively.” 

He hung up and faced Mr. Burdock 
smiling. “Where there's a will there’s a 
Way,” he said. and winked again. “This 
fellow would pass you if you were dying 
of typhoid fever.” 

“How—how do you work it. Burr?” 

“Oh, just split my commission with 
him. It stretches his conscience.” 

“T thought so.” said Burdock. 


WENTY minutes later Dr. Collins 

was ushered into the office. In ten 
minutes he had made his examination: 
a far more thorough examination. by the 
Way, than that to which Mr. Burdock 
had been subjected by Dr. Jorum. 

“IT guess you'll do,’ he said, and de 
parted forthwith. Then Mr. Burdock 
parted with a large check for the first 
annual premium. Johnny Cockleburr 
gave him a temporary receipt and left, 
promising Mr. Burdock that he would 
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count of the 
disaster from Mrs. Burdock. Here the 
butler presently came to him with a large, 
fat envelope, which, upon being opened, 
was found to contain a policy for one 





hundred thousand dollars in the Fiduciary | 


Life and Trust Company on the life of 
William R. Burdock. Contained in the 
envelope also was a letter from Johnny 
Cockleburr, which is worth recording 
here, for it explains many things: 


My DEAR FATHER-IN-LAW—I congratu- 
late you on your acquisition of a policy 
for one hundred thousand dollars in the 
Fiduciary Life and Trust Company, of 
which sound, old institution my paternal 
ancestor is the local agent, It is good, 
sound insurance-—as good and as sound 
as your heart and liver, and I trust you 
will never allow your policy to lapse 
through nonpayment of premium. 

Jt has been a dificult and somewhat 
expensive task landing you, but I flatter 
myself that 7 was enabled eventually to 
accomplish it. The Atlantic States Life 
Insurance Company is a myth and Henry 
\. Moody is a cheap actor person out of 
ajob... now that you have at last done 
the sensible thing. I made all the balls 
and Henry fired them. Dr. Jorum is a 
bartender in a local cafe, and happened 
to be off watch at the time you desired 
him to eramine you. Tf you ever run 
into this amiable faker, be a good fellow 
and remember that the drinks are on 
vou! He played his part well and gave 
you the scare necessary to get you think- 
ing along the desired lines. 

While I have not the pleasure of an 
intimate knowledge of your . character, 
my wife has. Her information enabled 
me to succecd, for it was she who in 
formed me that it was your intention to 
tout me along until I showed up with the 
policy and then give me the loud and 
raucous horselaugh. No IT schemed to 
deny your application and turn the tables 
on vou, feeling certain that your nature 
would ery out for that which had been 
denied you, whether wou needed it or 





not. How correct this surmise was is | 


evidenced in the excellent policy which 
is now in your possession, 

Dr. Collins is an eminent and respecta- 
ble practitioner. He pronounces you an 
erceclient risk and I believe him. He 
would not stoop to such a disreputable 
act as passing a hazardous risk for half 
the agent's commission. No life insur- 
ance company, life insurance agent, or 
medical eraminer has ever been known 
to do such a thing. Their business is 
founded on honesty and fair dealing, and 
bu leading you to presume otherwise you 
have been bamboozled into doing the 
very thing you did not want to do. 
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Make Your Summer a Continuous 


Round of Pleasure With a Caille 


Go fishing, hunting, picnicking, 
pleasure boating~— go any- 
where over river or lake, 
forgetting distance, forget- 
ting all the back-breaking, 
hand-blistering work of row- 
ing. Leave the rowing to your 
Caille Portable Boat Motor— 
the simple, sturdy, safe little 
Motor that clamps to the stern 
of any private or rented row 
boat immediately turning it into 
a reliable little launch, capable 

of running 7 to 9 miles an hour or slow 
enough to troll. The 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


weighs but 55 lbs. and can be easily carried in our handy carrying 
bag, like a grip. It generates 2 horse power. Starts with a turn 
of the fly wheel. Is steered with a rudder, like a launch—not by 
the propeller. ‘This gives you complete steering control even 
after power is shut off. The rudder is of our folding, stone-dodging 
type [Pat. applied for]. It rises over obstructions and then 
drops back in place again. The weedless propeller is protected 
by a substantial fin. The speed is instantly regulated by a con- 
venient little lever. The motor can be easily adjusted for any 
angle or depth of stern. Can be supplied with batteries or 
reversible magneto. No extra charge for under water exhaust. 
Fully guaranteed. Runs in salt or fresh water. So simple that 
women and children operate it with perfect safety. Made in 
the largest two cycle engine plant in the world. Send for beau- 
tiful catalog giving details. 


Caille Perfection Motors for Larger Launches 
These are designed for pleasure and work boats in sizes from 
2 to 30 horse power—one to four cylinder types. The 8 H. P. 
Unit Power Plant shown herewith is typical of the graceful 
Caille design. It embodies a reversing gear mounted on same 


bed as engine insuring perfect alignment of shaft and ease of 


installation. All working parts are enclosed preventing splash 
of oil and catching clothing. This is the 8H.P.Caille 
ideal outfit for the average pleasure boat. | ~ "cas 
If interested, send for our free Marine Motor fey 
Blue Book. Be sure to state whether you are 
interested in our portable or larger engines. 
Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers 
Wanted in Unassigned Territory. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


1402 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 
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HE predominance of the its trim, racy lines, and its way of 
HOWARD Watch among showing its clean American heels 
yachting men illustrates to the talent of the watch-making 
some interesting conditions in world. 
American business and profes- The wonderful character of the 
sional life. HOWARD Watch is that it meets 
There is in this country no ex- men of so many different kinds and 
clusively yachting class, as such. occupations on their own ground. 
Practically every American yachts- Men in commerce, in the technical in- 
man is a man of affairs, who finds dustries, in the professions, inofificial life. 
his greatest relaxation on the wa- s a pti: _— is always worth 
- 4 ; Oo . 
ter, and who takes his HOWARD oh pay me i he see 
7 x : d e price of eac watch is XC 
Watch with him when he goes at the factory and a printed ticket 
aboard. attached — from the 17- jewel (doudle 
The thing that makes him a roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss 
yachtsman and an American dis- Extra gold-filled “—_ at $40, to the 
’ ; 23-jewel in 18K gold case at $170— 
poses him to like the HOWARD and the Epwarp HowarpD model at 
Watch—with its fine traditions, $350. 
Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll 
! enjoy it. Drop us a post card, Dept. A, and we'll send you a copy. ali 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 


SUGAR 
PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS IN OUR SEALED PACKAGES 


COMPANY Aovpress New Yorn City 














Genuine Panama = 


T> prove our wonderful 
er-to-wearer values in 
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| FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. C4H4, Mesilla Park, N.M. 





We Trust You! 


lurnish everything to start you in this bi 
5 Desinens.” We! seod the wonderful Flim 


less 

us yh out i. a= profits. ‘No films, 

pistes room--a complete studio 
itself. Takes 5 sizes of post 3 

also photo buttons. 









You can make 





2223 W. 12th St.. 
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D. 460, “Chicago 
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Lewis eae Built Way 


You can cut a big slice off your building bill. You can put into your own pocket the profi 
the middleman, the dealer and the jobber by building as Se Lewis way. Lewis homes are shipped 


EASY-BUILT 






the worry and work of fig- 





direct from the mills all ready to erect. The p! 





knowledge of the business. 


the building game. 
valuable book. Every home-builder should have it. A postage stamp will save you 


many dollars. Send for it today. 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., 





uring is lifted from your shoulders. The Lewis Easy-Built way means better homes at low cost. 

Lewis Easy-Built Homes come in many sizes, styles and 
$248.00 and up prices. Small, inexpensive cottages, cozy, attractive bung- 
alows and larger homes, each one a masterpiece of design and construction. 
Homes are carefully planned and laid out by skilled designers — men with a lifetime 


Shipped complete direct to you. Easy-Built Homes are made of the best grades of lum- 
ber. Lewis specifications include all lumber, millwork, hardware, paints and plaster—all 
sawed and worked to fit, ready to put up. Complete working plans come with each home. 


If you are going to build send for the Lewis 
Send for Plan Book Easy-Built Book. It shows you every kink of 
It tells you how to build better and for less money. 


1104 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 



















Lewis 


Get this 


Get the Lewis Price on this 
attractive semi-Bugalow. 
Seven rooms and bath. 
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You see, my dear father-in-law, I had 
a bet with my father that I could land 
you. Hvery agent on the local staff of 
the Fiduciary had taken a hack at you 
some time in the past and you were re- 
garded as the deadcst prospect in this 
city and county. Father is much pleased 
and is curious to know how I did it. I 
shall not tell him, however, if you do 
not desire it! 

I will add, further, that a large ele- 
ment of luck figured in my favor. When 
I first called at your office you refused to 
see me; when you met me at your home 
and ordered me off the grass you were 
too blind to see me; and when I called 
and signed you up, naturally you did not 
recognize me. So it was easy. 
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I will close, with the mere statement 
that Polly and I are down at the Palace 
Hotel awaiting your parental blessing. 
Why not be a sport and send it? 

A ffectionately, 


JOHNNY COCKLEBURR, 
The Johnny Cockleburrs were not in 
their rooms when Mr. Burdock called up, 


message with the clerk: 


Johnny, you’re the flower of the flock 
and I’m sorry I told you to keep off the 
grass, Come out and we'll celebrate. God 
bless you, my children. FATHER. 


so he left this 


To which Johnny replied by telegram: 


O death, where is thy sting? O 








grave, where is thy victory? JOHNNY. 
BY YI: ELLE 
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Annette—Roger has the cutest way of kissing me over the eyebrow. 
Madeline—Yes, I know; I taught him that. 
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The Titinte of Beauty 


( Continued from page 12) 


“T ain’t talking about the lard it was, 
but the cream that didn’t come out of the 
lard,” she flared back at me, and turning 
on her mother: “As for you, Mamma, 
just you see this don’t happen again—I 
can’t waste money this way. You hear? 
It ain’t to happen again, so you ask Lucy 
to give you all the ingredients before 
you begin, then you can’t forget.” 

“It won’t happen again, I assure you,” 
replied her mother grimly, shutting her 
lips like a trap and folding her hands. 

I don’t know what there was about her 
at that moment—an atmosphere of some- 
thing renounced, of effort forever ended 
—that struck a chill into me and took 
the temper out of her daughter. 

“What do you mean, mamma?” 
asked in a different tone. 

“I'm through with you.” 

“Through! Why—what do you mean?” 

“Through—done with it all, Maggie— 
done with you. I’m through with it all 
now and forever. I’m going back to 
Columbus—Phil and Luey’ll take me in 
for the little of my life remaining, and 
a crust shared with them in love is more 
to me than a million-dollar heartless suc- 
cess shared with you.” 

“Phil and Lucey” were my parents 
“Phil the failure,” as my aunt had called 
him when she dared because he'd never 
been anything more pretentious than a 
country grocer and storekeeper, and noth- 
ing could have chagrined her more—on 
the eve of her “million-dollar success” 
than to have her mother turn her back 
on it and take refuge with him and her 
other daughter. 

To give my aunt credit, however, she 
was not all unfeeling, for when her 
mother added, “I’m through, Maggie 
I'll trouble you no more,” she burst out: 
“Oh, don’t say that, mamma!” and two 
tears rolled down her cheeks. “You know 
[ got a nasty temper, but I don’t mean 
anything, so don’t lay this up against me, 
will you? Luey—you talk to her—you 
make her see it wouldn’t be home here 
for me without her,” and she kissed her 
hastily and rushed off. She was afraid 
of the scorn in those faded eyes. 


she 


of the 
several 
one, my 


HE moving 
augurated 
lives. For 


laboratory in- 
our 
now 


changes in 
Salary was 
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No doubt it would 
I to this day 
delusion that being 
my aunt’s “partner” she would “do what 
was right by me of her own accord,” 
but for my grandmother. 

“It’s you who’ve made her as much as 
she you, Lucy. So be warned by me,” 


twenty-five a week. 
still have been fifteen and 
laboring under the 


my grandmother advised. “Take all you 
can get as you go along. The big hog 


never invites the little pig to eat out of 
his trough till he’s licked it clean. As for 
the twenty-five—it’s your right and 
you’re worth all that to her. She can 
afford it, and if she refuses, come you 
back with me to those that love us and 
let us be done with this swindle.” 


yy considerable demurring I final- 
ly put it to my aunt—I didn’t feel 
it worth while to stay unless I could get 
twenty-five and an assistant to do all the 


mechanical work of washing and pack- 
ing, I said—I’d rather go home with my 
grandmother, and she wouldn’t stay un- 
less I did get twenty-five. 

“Oh, is that all,” said my aunt, evi- 


relieved, “I'll speak to the book- 
keeper.” And with that, discussion of 
the matter ended as with the locking of 
a door, and the question of my share of 
the wealth I was helping to create—a 
question I was preparing the way for— 
died in captivity. 

For a small consideration we induced 
an elderly lady—one of our church 
friends—to come in and stay with my 
grandmother and do a little inoffensive 
housework on occasion and make her- 
self generally useful, and my time was 
all put in at the Beauty Parlors. 


dently 


Y position was now a peculiar one, to 

say the least. I was head of the labora- 
tory; the buyer and general manager of 
the works: the go-between and mediator 
and looked to by all departments as the 
responsible head of the business in my 
aunt’s absence; the court of appeal on 
whom the “echoes” tried to shift the 
blame from their own shoulders in case 
anything went wrong. A position that 
was neither a joke nor a sinecure. To 


keep our secrets now with “all these 
spies about”’—and my aunt suspected 
everyone on the pay roll as being a 
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Maintain Your Efficienc SS 
| 
a | 
By Smoking TUXEDO—The Mildest, is 
ys | 
< Pleasantest Tobacco Made IS 
OLKS are talking physical efficiency in mod- bal 
Key ern business life. The idea is, that modern x2 
e business keeps a man just about as occupied as | 
8 the fabled one-armed paperhanger with the hives. Kal 
oO And if you want to join in with the Gimp Bros. and | 
: Dy x 
D . . r 4? || 
abeibite cece travel with the Pep and Ginger crowd, you want to WILLIAM COLLIER iS 
Fag] Conductor of the Philadelphia Har- CUt Out a lot of things that make your day’s work Popstar comedian, who recently FA 
monic Orchestra, says: Side,” says: Ix ~ 
Pes “Tuxedo is easily my fa- go wrong. (it sie til Tuxed Iss 
2 vorite smoke — giving grealer | 1 1 4 Y pipe isalways Luxedo- jz 
RS y wr lcagat ony po : Take the item of smoking, for instance. It’s much —_gy.g” Thied other lobucces io 
RA ness than 7 have found in any etter not only for yow but for your job if you smoke before I discovered Tuxedo. S| 
1a other tobacco Never, stings a light, soothing pipe tobacco like Tuxedo. Get a Now there IS no other. is 
ete) or bites the tongue. Tuxedo 1 
ig Sas ie af ie pipe and try Tuxedo awhile. You'll see the difference. 7 yi fiz y 
rs | smoking. Your whole efficiency make-up will respond right —T— 
Iss YZ WY Linh away to the gentle and cheering influence of Tuxedo. by 
Pate wad) 
eal ce 
pes) | 
ISB I 
a i 
1 | 
ai | 
|AA 
3 Ke 
H Ser, | . HT Py i 
yi The Perfect Pipe Tobacco IS 
@ gives you this moderate and reasonable refreshment because | 
IS! it is primarily a pure, light, mild selection of the highest Is 
KN grades of Kentucky Burley tobacco. Bs | 
Est Tuxedo can’t bite your tongue. It can’t irritate you in any |x) 
yy way. There’s no drag or sag in it. Simply pleasant, whiff- Re 
ey) A. H. GRIFFITH able, aromatic, easy smoking. JAMES R. HAYES ieee 
A Risetor of Detroit Museum of Art Tuxedo has all these splendid qualities because it is made _,Ouney,an¢.Maxaeer of the Wee 
| “ps ’ by the original Tuxedo process of treating Burley leaf. Many Hot Springs, Ark.. and Park Hotel, [i 
KS Like Omar I sometimes Sault Ste. Marie, says: ose 
ord other manufacturers have tried to imitate the T uxedo process poe 
ax wonder what the makers of “Sports afield and afloat Kai 
$I Tuxedo buy, one-half as Fy pte , bs ‘a om a Rees) 
a) precious as the stuff they sell. ‘‘just as good.” POes FO ae, Se eee Cy See IN 
2a It’s the greatest ever.” not be wholly enjoyable with- | 
I If you’ve tried the imitations, go try the orzgina/. At the  outthe evening pipeof Tuxedo, [I 
3s) Gtr end of one week you'll find yourself in line with the thousands —™v favorite smoke. sx 
cd | of famous business men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, singers, ls 
| | athletes, who endorse Tuxedo as the one perfect tobacco. 4 
g IX 
s) YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE KS 
oF KX 
I Convenient Pouch, innerlined 5 Cc Famous green tin, with gold 10 Cc xB 
® with moisture-proof paper . . . lettering, curved to fit pocket XS 
f Yor 
Is In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c IS 
ied re 
| ‘ ee 
ed : ; Ill 8) 
oa We Give You This copaied Si) 
| OK - of actual i 
I) Fine Leather size. fod 
Ko taal 
! , ! 4) 
1) Tobacco Pouch & 
| ey} 
fe | Every smoker appreciates a leather to- na 
x bacco pouch. This handy, serviceable, Ivy 
“| Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of fine, ! :} 
bo VICTOR P. ARNOLD soft, flexible tan leather, with a draw- S 
4) Member of the Chicago law firm of string and snap that close pouch tight foe mci wr | 
SRI " we a ee and keep the tobacco from spilling. PATRICK H. O'DONNELL a 
4 —_ sa —_? Oe “pn Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s A prominent law yer of Chicago, says: Iya 
53, room, there is nothing like re- name, and we will mail you prepaid, any- "> 
4 tiring to your private office, where in U. S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO “A canvass of my friends | 
Wal) sitting back in your chair with and this handsome Leather Draw-Pouch. would show that Tuxedo is most i) 
S<| your feet on your desk and en- We gladly make this offer to get you to popular with them. Many say XX 
Na joving a fine emaie of Tuxedo. try TUXEDO. Address it is the only pipe tobacco. 8 
> it ai | 
Legros THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY ( > 
| ts | — 2h Peirce’, Room 1258, 111 Fifth Avenue New York 7 $ || 
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Pisin More Business 





Longwell’s Transfer Com- 
pany of El Paso, Texas, states: 


Two Willys-Utility Trucks 
are doing the work formerly 
performed by twelve horses, 
and they are covering from 
thirty to sixty miles a day. I 
am amazed at the low cost of 
upkeep, and before long ex- 
pect to have five Utility trucks 
in service. 


Jacob Piper, (Grocery and 
Meat Business) of Lima, Ohio, 
states: 


The Willys-Utility Truck 
has proven a profitable i invest- 
ment in every sense of the 
word. Business has increased 
during this time 25% owing 
principally to the extended 
delivery radius and the brompt 
service our old and new cus- 
tomers now enjoy. 

Our truck makes from five 
to six trips a day, averaging 
200 stops, the total daily mile- 
age being from 45 to 50 miles. 


The Cleveland News of 
Cleveland, Ohio, states: 


The Willys-Utility Truck 
makes a run every morning 
to Akron loaded with from 
twelve to seventeen Sa 
pounds of Cleveland Lead 
and returns empty. This is ad 
round trip of eighty miles, ten 
miles of which are over very 
bad roads. Besides this the 
truck makes a run in the city 
of Cleveland, in the afternoon 
on our baseball edition, which 

should say was in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-five miles. 


John F. Harting, of Web- 
ster, N. Y., states: 
Yours of the twenty-fourth 


instant, requesting me to write 
you as to whether the Willys- 


Our representative will be glad to call and go into all details, plans, specifications, prices, costs, etc. 


3% horsepower motor 
120-inch wheelbase 
Loading space 48 x % inches 


Utility truck urchased of 
you proved Me and all about 
it, at hand. 


I can say that I am well 
pleased so far, having run the 
car about five months without 

ly any trouble, and no 
great expense except the price 
of lubricant the gasoline, 
making as high as four trips to 
Rochester daily, a distance of 

it eleven miles, and it has 
never refused to go in cold or 
warm weather. 


I have had no punctures in 
front tires so far. 


It is a money maker for me 
asa trucker, and can do double 
the business that can be done 
with team of horses with a 
great deal more comfort. 


Theo Becker, of Geneseo, 
Ill, states: 


Replying to your favor of 
the twenty-first inst. We beg 
to say that we are thoroughly 
satisfied with our Willys- Utility 
truck. It has helped us expe- 
dite our business materially, 
as we are doing heating and 
plumbing in twenty-three small 
towns adjacent to Geneseo. Be- 
fore buying the truck we were 
obliged to hire teamsters to do 
our hauling, and in most in- 
stances it would take a man 
and a team an entire day to 
make one trip. Since having the 
truck we are making three trips 
a day over the same ground in 
the same length of time that it 
required a man and a team to 
make the one trip. These trips 
with man and team formerly 
cost us $7.50 per trip, together 
with the expenses for horse 
feed and board, making each 
trip net nine dollars. The truck 
is now making these three trips 
a day or $27.00 profit every 
day for us. Operating costs 
have been very slight. 








VERY one is daily confronted 
with any number of commercial 
obstacles, snarls or questions that 

are difficult to overcome, smooth or 
straighten out. It is either “‘how’’ can 
we cut selling expenses—or ‘“‘how’’ is 
Jones doing—or ‘“‘how’’ is so and so’s 
credit—or ‘‘how’’ were yesterday’s 
orders, and so on until it just seems 
as though business is one continual 
‘‘how’’ after another. Yet all these are 
secondary to the biggest and most 
burning “‘how”’ of all, namely—‘‘how 
can we get more business?’’ 


Broadly speaking the only way you can 
get more business is to utilize your working 
time to better advantage. 


You cannot lengthen your days. But 
you can accomplish more work in 
the same time by adopting modern 
methods. Modernize your business, 
and your bank balance has got to in- 
crease in proportion. It never fails. 

Willys-Utility Trucks conserve time. If 
you haul things, no matter what, they 
make it possible for you to do in /5 
minutes, work that heretofore took 60 
minutes. They permit two men to do 
the work of six. They make forty 
deliveries where horses make but four- 


Please address Dept. 153. 


He will call whenever you say. 


teen—and often less. They make it pos- 
sible for you to reach out for new 
and undeveloped business because they 
give you and yours the time and the 
means to do it with. They create new 
business—increase old business and get 
more business. 

Read the letters on this page. These 
concerns thought, as you probably 
do, that they could not use these 
trucks to advantage. But please note 
what they say. And we have let- 
ters from merchants in every line 
of business. 

In face of these logical facts—what 
easier way can you see to make more 
money? 

Willys-Utility Trucks are helping 
merchants all over the world to de- 
velop new business. 

They are cutting down expenses 
and increasing the volume of business. 

They can do the same for you. 

And we can give you all the 
bona-fide evidence you want from 
merchants right in your line of 
business. 

Also remember the Willys-Utility 
Truck costs 30% less than any other 
similar truck made. 


Literature and special body book on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Front tires 4 x 4's inches, 
neumatic 


ear tires % x 3) 


inches, solid 


$1350 


Price includes chassis and driver’s seat 
Three-Quarter Ton 
Body as shown $150 extra, f. 0. b., factory 


3-speed transmission 
Double chain drive 
Capacity, 1500 Ibs. 


Double expanding and contract- 
ing brakes 
Complete equipment 
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rival’s tool—the ingredients of our 
“standard” one-cent goods had to be 


prought to the laboratory and smuggled 
in at night; and many’s the time I’ve 
had firkins of lard delivered at the flat, 
she and I hiring a carriage and driving 
them over and lugging them in our arms 
to the cream room in the dead of night. 
This little cell was marked “Private” in 
large letters on the door, and its only 
keys were in her possession and mine. 

As general superintendent I saw a good 
deal of our customers. 


HOSE women! Women still in their 

prime and young girls even, already 
showing the effects of lobster palaces 
and sleepless nights; middle-aged women 
bent on staying the course of nature; 
actresses preparing for the Great White 
Way; demimondaines buying lures for 
their trade; society women ordering new 
charms for old that once were real; 
withered beldames. bony and wasted, de- 
manding new flesh to fill the hollows; 
grotesque old women with pendant dew- 
laps, pouchy eyes and paunchy abdomens, 
their fat in rolls under the coarse, gray 
flesh of gross feeding—these and dozens 
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und on her face was the twilight wis 
dom with its gentle resignation and 
comprehension I’d seen so often on my 
grandmother’s. Under her dye, I saw 


Miss Cryder blush. 


YOME of this beauty work madame re- 
fused to do—she had had her lesson 
with the purple hair and was as timid of 
taking a risk where a failure might lead 
to a damage suit as she was bold about 
financial risks—she called it “a risk with 
a sting in its tail”; however, we saw 
dozens of victims of other establishments 


who came to madame in the hope that | 


something might be done to repair a cure 
often much worse than the disease. 
difficult repair cases—other people's fail- 
ures—were now the only customers she 
ever saw personally when she was in the 
building; indeed, it often happened that 
no one else could handle them success- 
fully and keep them on as customers. 
“T’ll call the madame herself,” Miss 
Beekman, the manager, would utter with 
bated breath, and madame would hold 
up horrified hands and wail: “Oh, why 
didn’t you come to me before you had 
this done?” (examining some part of the 





of others—all sorts and conditions of disfigurement with a magnifying glass). 
women, all Sis- “I could have 
ters of the saved you that 
Great Fear, terrible opera 
rubbed elbows tion saved 
awaiting their you all that 
turns for the expense. It 
magic ‘treat was absolutely 
ment” — that unnecessary 

mauling and a piece of 
pawing, that quackery 
patting and whoever told 
pinching, that you you ought 


steaming, 
packing, greas- 
ing, icing, tint- 
ing. clipping, 
powdering, dye- 


ing, curling, 
and puffing 


that was guar 





to have it done 
merely robbed 
you. Nature 
meant every 
woman to he 
beautiful. Na- 
ture works for 
beauty always. 
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anteed to give and all you 
them new gotta do is to 
faces for old! assist her proc 
Why were esses, help her 
they all there gently—not go 
in motley ar at her with 
ray? Because tongs and blis 
the woman's ters! I could 
world had sud- have removed 
denly refused that entire 
to grow old skin in nature’s 
that was the own way—with 
secret that hot-milk packs ; 
drew them all. and built it up 
Every treat- with our face 
ment was a food — but not 
protest; every in one treat- | 
ounce of ment. You 
cream, tint, tried to do it 
powder, wrin- in one treat- 
kle eradicator, ment, and see 
: epilatory, ‘Will you come down this minute, or your face 
lair dye a de- oe your poor, 
fiance of their must I come up after you? abused, disfig 
fears. The ured face! Oh, 
beauty parlor how you must 


had simply capitalized their protests and 
their fears, and was catering to the de- 
lusion that the world need not be old or 
ugly if it were willing to pay the price. 

To some their purchased fictitious 
youth was only a vanity and a lure; to 
others it was a weapon Some were 
women fighting to hold their men against 
the hidden evils of the city. I heard one 
lady answer another: “Yes, this is, my 
dye day too, and how I hate it! I wonder 
when we'll ever get the courage to see 
ourselves gray in the glass?” 

“Oh, I have the courage, but not 
imprudence,” the other flung back. 
a married woman.” 

“These men—these men who are 
sure of us and make us take them 
they are, lame, halt, blind, and bald! 
why can’t they take us as we are and let 
us be ourselves?” cried one another day. 

“They make us what we are,” sighed a 
gentle old lady. “I’ve borne mine eight 
six living—and had no help in the house 
till the last came. But now, bless him, 
with more money than we can spend, he 
Wants to see the old wife young like the 
rest, so I trot round here twice a week to 
have my wrinkles eradicated and see how 
beautiful I can be—to please him.” 
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ISS CRYDER, who'd come from a 
suffrage meeting and was having 
her nails done at a table near by, struck 
in pugnaciously: “I think Id any 
man make me do it to humor him if I 
didn’t like it myself!" 
“You'd feel different if you'd ever 
been married.” commented the old lady, 


see 
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have suffered! I sympathize with you 
it’s the worst case I ever saw—the very 
worst botch even for Mme. Granville 
and she’s— Well, of course I can’t say 
anything about her, it might be attributed 
to professional jealousy, but everybody in 
the profession knows about some of her 

accidents. You have my sympathy 

“And mine,” whispers Miss Beekman, 
who knew by instinct the exact right 
moment at which to echo. “It’s as the 
madame says.” 


“If you’d only come to me first! Miss 
Beekman, do you remember that lady 
we had two months ago—one of Gran- 
ville’s—well, it’s best not to give it a | 
name. Her skin was not only taken off 
down to the naked flesh, but her eye- 
brows torn up by thé roots. Nothing 
could be done—nothing—saddest case 


woman in the prime of life 
“Oh, but, madame, this case isn’t bad as 
that, doyouthink?’ encourages Beekman. 


“No. Oh, no—fortunately. There's 
some hope here still—the skin isn’t dead, 
I think—only very much injured—” 

“Don’t you think you can do any 
thing?” gasps the lady. 

“IT haven't said that—I only say I 


can’t promise anything now—all I can 
do is to put you in the hands of our head 
specialist—Miss Beekman, here—and let 
her try. Such a beautiful complexion 
ruined! What a shame! Do you think 
you can bring it back, Miss Beekman?” 
“IT wouldn’t promise positively with a 
face in this condition, but a course of 
twenty treatments—hot-milk packs and 
vibratory massage to drive the milk into 
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SAFETY SERVICE 
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in your car, because it produces the best results from 
your motor and preserves its life and serviceability. 
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AVOLINE Oil is refined from one uniform 
base, the lubricating fraction of which is ad- § 
mittedly superior to that of other crude oils. 


This assures you the same high quality and perfect 


lubricating value regardless of where or when you 


purchase 


the standard being thus dasica//y protected. 


Our “special process” of manufacture exempts 
HAVOLINE entirely, from the detrimental effects 


of destructive distillation. 


The potency of the 


oil is retained, giving you the highest lubricating 


value yet the least carbon deposit. 


Therefore HAVOLINE prevents 
frictional losses and insures thorough 
motor efficiency. 


Buy only the oil in Tell us your make 
theBlueCan. Two5 and we'll tell you 
gal.cans to the case. your grade. 


Ask your garageman or write to us direct for testimoni- 
als of HAVOLINE users who own your make of car. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Dept. B, New York. 
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The Goodrich method of mak- 
ing tires is based on the “‘Safety 
First’’ idea. Safety for your 
family and yourself. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


The foundation quality idea in the 
manufacture of Goodrich Tires 


Goodrich 
sfx Tires 


Best in the Long Run 





Goodrich puts fotty-four years 
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vA of experience and quality in 

ZS rubber manufacturing in every 

BZ Goodrich Tire. 

GF % % & 

an That puts the safety in the construc- 

rN tion of the tire itself—puts strength 

—~f¢ and resilience and service in it. 
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Z Goodrich Unit Molded Tires are 

Gy the standard by which all otner high 
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grade tires are judged because of 
their wonderful wearing quality and 
uniform excellence. That’s why 
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XS Goodrich has held the leadership for 
SS nearly twenty years. 
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The extra thickness of tough Good- 
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Sof H i i shown above, make a “ Safety 
y 4 rich rubber in the treads at the point inet soadeay for the car, They 
Ux of contact with the road provides clean and dry the path and grip it 
Z longer satisfaction and lower-cost and make the brake effective 
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The Goodrich Safety Tread 





Five Bars and a Crosstie 
the “Safety First” Symbol 


The thick, tough rubber bars and 


crosstie of the safety 


tread as 
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mileage. 
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prices for the accepted standard automobile tire. _ 





Pay no more than the following 


Mes 




















SS Smooth | Saf G Smooth | Selety | 
read T Inner Tube 
SS 8 8 
= 30x3 | $11.70 | $12.65 | $2.80 || 34x414| $33.00 | $35.00 | $6.15 
y 30x3%| 15.75) 17.00| 3.50 || 35x4'4| 34.00| 36.05 6.30 
32x3%| 16.75) 18.10| 3.70 || 36x44) 35.00| 37.10 6.45 
33x4 23.55| 25.25| 4.75 || 37x5 41.95 | 4445)| 7.70 
34x4 24.35| 26.05| 4.90 || 38x5%| 54.00| 57.30| 8.35 














one of our Branches or Depots. 


Factories: 


Akron, Ohio 
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Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. Branches is, Al 
is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich 
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Detachable 








Rowboat Motor 


Sold Formerly at $70 


NOW $50 


Complete with all Extras 


Noiseless ments more. Meanwhile we were press- solution of gum arabic, scented, which eal 
underwater ing on to greater triumphs. was to be rubbed over the wrinkles . 
exhaust. ’ wr eae Irving it stiffened and was s ed r This Ink 
Our move to the Del Mar Beauty on drying it stiffened and was suppose 


Disappear- 
ing crank 
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the pores as shown in our illustrations, 
alternating with electrical treatments 
and feeding with Zulu night and morn- 
ing—two treatments a week—it would 
show if anything can be done and 
probably remove the worst disfigure- 
ment. What a shame!” 


ITH this bit of byplay, originated on 

the spur of the moment and through 
no particular scheming more than woman’s 
natural bent in this direction, but re- 
hearsed to perfection by many cases, the 
custqmer suddenly found herself booked 
for twenty treatments and a hope; the 
hope deferred at the end to twenty treat- 


Parlors introduced two new dramatis 


WALES Lo 





, 
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paper and doing a society column and 
such other odds and ends in newspaper 
work as would turn to immediate cash 
an elderly young lady, dyed and puffed, 
massaged and manicured, and,in middle- 
aged despair, grasping at Zulu to put the 
bloom of twenty on the withered cheeks 
of fifty. 

Now it happened that the Cryder cheek 
under the Beekman fingers yielded a 
valuable discovery. 

Out of all the recipes I had tried and 
figured up we had selected three on the 
one-cent test which along with Zulu 
constituted our “standard specials”—a 
wrinkle eradicator made of a weak 


to sort of iron them out; an invisible 


” 








in Mr. Carter’s Inx 












handle. A persone destined to play important réles “germ-proof mineral face powder,” war- 
bi both in the business and our lives—Hen- ranted not to ferment with the perspira- 

protected rietta Beekman and Julia Cryder, whom — tion of the skin, and put up asa dry paste E have produced the matchless 
of eu: I’ve mentioned already. Miss Beekman that had to be wetted and dabbed on— ink that will keep Mr. Carter's 
tiller deviee. was “first assistant” in the treatment bolted chalk at two cents a pound, dyed Inx jolly and companionable. The new 


Water-cooled rooms—a nondescript position, neither with carmine dye and scented and sold 
engime. forewoman nor mere operative, indicat- at retail for twenty-five cents a quarter- 
ing a waiting attitude on madame’s ounce box; and Nature Tint. 
part toward one who might or might 
not “pan out”—an impressive woman, | et fo erage diguandy a gary grade 
heavily upholstered in flesh, but well of sherry wine, beet juice, and a little 
under control of whalebone, with a much perfume. The sherry had just the right 
coifed head and a furtive eye; a walk- proportion of alcohol to preserve the beet 
ing advertisement of what “doing up” juice and combine with the grease left 
can accomplish; a toady, yet competent on the face after the massage—‘“a 
in her work and the most successful purely vegetable tint to bring the glow 
echo in the establishment. of health to pale cheeks,” as advertised. 
Filler for a half-ounce bottle cost a quar- | 
YHE confessed to thirty-four summers, ter of a cent and sold for fifty cents a 
S though I doubt if she’d ever see forty bottle retail—one of the most profitable 
again, and was thus much older than of our “standards” if it could once get a 
madame, and in some ways vastly more start. We had perfected it and put it 
experienced with the world—with the on sale some time before moving to 
chair side of the beauty business and the new store and had advertised its 
particularly with its shadier aspects—a Virtues in a circular. But Miss Cryder | 
woman with an aptitude for little things was the subject the first time it pwnd 
but none whatever for the large under- ever tried out fully by an expert in our 
takings that madame seemed to devour own establishment, and the results were | 
by instinct. Miss Beekman was a born _ Striking. | 
| 


Flow Controller permits a touch of the 
finger to stop the flow, so that he never 
receives too much or too little. This 
ink with the new controller is called 


Carter's 


Pencraft 


Combined 


Ink 


and combines every known 
Carter Ink quality. Be- 
sides, it is the matchless 
combination fluid for steel 
pens and all fountain pens. 


All these and 
other well-known 
Speedaway features 
are in the motor at $50. It is the 
same motor, identical in every way, 
that has been selling at $70. 

At $70 the Speedaway is easily the 
equal of any other $70 motor in the 
market—and if we were still sellingit 
through dealers we would still be 
charging $70. But now we're selling 
it direct to you and giving you the 
dealer’s profit of $20. 

The proposition in a nut shell is this— Man- 
ufacturer’s cost plus advertising expense plus 
10% profit. This amounts to within a few cents 
of $50—and so the price is $50 direct to you. 

Reversible Built-In Magneto 

The Speedaway Detachable Rowboat Motor 
is now sold with magneto built in. The price 
is $59, $9 more than the battery motor. This 
is an even more liberal offer than the Stand- 
ard Speedaway at $50. 


Write for our Engineering Spect- 











It is smooth and even-flow- 
ing. It writes a snappy 
blue and dries a brilliant, 
permanent black. 


All the best stationers are now 
selling Carter's Pencraft Ink in 
various sizes at prices from $1.00 
(quart) to is. cents a bottle. 

m the convenience and 
economy of having a large sized 
bottle of ink on your home shelf 
ready to give Mr. Carter's Inx a 


employee raised to the nth power—if “There! Lookka yourself in the glass 
she’d been a man she’d have been a now! Ain’t you lovely?” triumphed Miss 
butler—and had an unerring instinct Beekman. (She admitted to us later 
for wages and for avoiding risks. “Let she’d been in a perfect tremble of fear 
the other fella take the risks—salary is of a stain that wouldn’t come off.) “You 
good enough for me,” was one of her pre- don’t look a day over thirty—I swear | 
cepts, and probably the reason why she’d you don’t! You ought to let me do this | 








fications d find out just how ex- . : 2 : — tae aware — . ‘ 
Meteee and snd on y= hnendl 4 | given rw a promising little yy eee on ond 2 ou twice every week to keep it drink when he gets thirsty. 
’ | somewhere miles out on Amsterdam right. 
Speedaway Boat Motor Co. _ ; ; ; ‘a : gee oe oe Look for this After all, 
y . Avenue to come in with us. She had Oh, my dear!” expostulated Miss decorated carton no ink like Carter's 


160 Chicago Street Freeport, Ill. 








an indefinite position at twenty a week. Cryder, viewing her cheeks with delight. 
The indefiniteness could be perceived by “If I only could! But I’m not a ved, 











a critical eye. In moments of extreme _ lionairess!” D li d FREE 
affability, madame Pa + me her as Hen- “Who knows if you’re not?” retorted | elivered to you 

rietta; in moments the reverse, as Beek- Miss Beekman, warmly. “You look it, 
man; during the unexciting intervals be- and if you keep your face up, everybody | 
tween, as Miss Beekman. Miss Beekman knows you got money to spend. That’s 
thought of her wages and took things What half of them comes here for—to 
as they came from the hand of “the Prove they’ve ready cash. If you wanta 
madame” as she always called her, and et on in this burg, you gotta be rich and 
after a tiff would suavely explain: “You young—believe me.” 

know, girls, the madame doesn’t really Miss Cryder came out of the treatment 
mean anything we must all keep on do- room and surveyed herself in the cheval 
ing our best and think only of pleas- glass, Miss Beekman murmuring: “That’s 














Are You Going 
Up or Down? 


If today you areno pro- 
eressing — going toward 
greater things, bigger sal- 
ary, greater success — you 
are in the same peril asa 
man who clings desper- 











pap 4 dy ye ing her.” a perfectly beautiful health glow you 
the same grip. Little by little she wormed her way sot now—perfectly lovely—” and forth- > Nae 


into my aunt’s good graces until pres- With tried it on the next customer, then SEND NO MONEY °:' write today for our 
7 » 7 ma se | big 1914 catalog o 

ently these two had the appearance of had one of the other operators put it | “RANGER” Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they 
4 ie caaiaies “~~ oneal or, will astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer to 
“Nobodies.” being intimate. Indeed, the woman was 00 het deliver you @ RANGER Bicycle on one month's free trial 
(oo rr the only one of the employees my aunt without @ cent expense to you 

how to discover the mon- ever asked out to lunch with her or HUS was the famous “Del Mar facial | BOYS Jr‘ mre samaricn, ete trom our bie bend 

ey-making powers before brought to the house, and Miss Beekman retinting treatment—given only in the | some catalog. It’s free. It contains “combination offers’ 

ams - » A Ses - fo e-fi g yo old bicycle 1e « ow cost. 

you can develop them. took care to let these trifling attentions Del Mar Beauty Parlors”—discovered and | [hdr usctul tieyele Information, Send for ite AN 

Ask Sheldon How become known to the rest and built out pushed for the trade; for no sooner was | LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. No one elee 

aw c emas stig “l partly Miss Beekman sure of her ground than gage 

Nearly 60,000 men, in all walke 1f them a sort of prestige founded partly on , é } of ; 

of life, who have found their envy, partly on fear of hersupposed power ‘She harked off to win merit in the eyes 

oui . 


You havé got to assert 
the power within you and 
pull yourself upward, or 
slip down into the class of 














such terms. You cannot afford to buy a ne hentia 

dries without first learning what we can offer you. Write now 
he power and means of mak- | with the head of the establishment. of her employer, suggesting that we sell | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, Chicago, lll. 
ing more money with the aid Zulu and Tint in couples—Nature Tint— 
of the Sheldon Courses in ULIA CRYDER, whom Miss Beekman et a rouge—to be used always after | 
affected to regard as one of her dearest Zulu—and double the trade on both. | 


Ss ven) 500 Shaves 
uasente Ae mnaster the tendamente: sof From this 
i friends, was a customer—a newspaper 
woman Sob-Sistering on an evening 


















the science that compels men to recognize your real 
value 


Send for Sheldon Book — FREE 
A letter or postal card will bring you a copy of the UTIL 
Sheldon Book free of all expense. e contents will WUMMMMMX0:@|''"$]YT@=Z=/Y/#!=@ TMM), 
be a revelation to you. n’t fail to write. Start ensesssasssensranmaumimmnmesunmsumssemsmsrmsnae, be, 
climbing upward today. 


The Sheldon School 
424 Gunther Bldg., Chicago, Ill, a | 


(To be continued nert week) 
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In Defense of Farm Journals | 


Eprror CoLvier’s: The guarantee of honesty of ad- | 

g HE telephone at my editorial desk vertising which you quote from the | 

id A | rang me up just now, and I found “Farm Journal” has been at the head | 

A Vacation of Wonderful Results that I was called up by a com- of probably nine-tenths of the farm | 

A summer at Culver will prove the happiest your peting farm publisher. . papers of the United States for the past | 

boy has ever spent, and may mean more in his “Hello, Mr. Collins, have you seen this ten years. | 
eo Bg — be week’s CoLiier’s?” We attach hereto the guarantee of the 











. $[00 
man has —- 
just cnjoyed his 500th clean, com 
fortable shave from one bla 

use of a Zig Zag. Keeps a keen ¢ 
standard make of safety razor blade, insur 

ing a delightful, velvety shave every time 

Buy a Zig Zag today. At your dealers or sent prepaid 
for $1.00, complete with strop. Money-back guarantee 

ZIG ZAG SALES COMPANY 
403 Union 8t. Plymouth, Mich. 













































Woodcraft, the latter open to boys as young “No.” honesty of advertisements carried by 

twelve. Indicate which ow } eown « . . on “nny peniiicnen : : Tha 

\ inane _ “Well, it says all farm papers are pub- the “Northwestern Agriculturist.”_ What 

Address lished to swindle the farmers.” other class of publications actually guar- 

The Commandant A few minutes later we received our antee all promises made in its columns 
exchange copy of CoLLier’s, and opened by advertisers? Yours truly, 









Make it light for soft lawns, heavy for 
firm sod and full weight for driveways and 




























ourte Lmpty oreto ’ away 
4 ae | it to find out if Cortier’s had really The “Northwestern Agriculturist.” es Oe ea aoe 
gone crazy. No, it hasn’t, but verges in P. V. Collins Publishing ’ Free Lawn Book 
A... . that direction in making so general an Company, an eet eins Oe the 
0 wa | attack upon the farm papers in order Minneapolis, Minn. Sesh. ies fae ett ene eaeiel 
Indiana | to defend its friends in the Fast. P. V. Cotuins, President. of Dunham Rollers 





THE DUNHAM CO. 
102 First Ave., Berea, 0. 
47 West St., New York City. 
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The Little Son 


( Continued fre 
least. Circumstance forced it, and then 
the mother, a rather pretty silly girl, 
died, and the father, not very well off, 


provided for the child as he supposed in 
a private institution, putting his entire 
resources into an investment for that 
purpose. Unfortunately he chose the in 
vestment himself, and it was not a good 
one. To tell the truth, I see nothing for the 
child now except a public institution.” 

“His relations?” 

“There do not seem to be any except 
a cousin of the mother’s, and she refuses 
to take any responsibility.” 

“What is his name?” 

Mr. Thaw] cast a quick look at her. He 
seemed suddenly to hear more than curi 
osity in her tone. “Pardon me, but why?” 

“Tam going to adopt him. He told me 
oll about himself before you came in.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Thaw! said, and then: “Im 
possible!” There was consternation in 
his voice. “It would never do. It wou! l 
subject you to talk.” 

“To adopt an innocent little child? I 
think they may talk. I have had sufficient 
notoriety to 
know that talk 


does not kill.” the ocean with 
“The father . her as she 
and mother of %. ‘ came home 
this child have Sanaa ~:. eh from her 
also been the French school. 
subjects of Hugh Burke 
newspaper was on his 
comment,” Mr. way to Amer- 
Thawl = said ica to seek his 
slowly; “you fortune, and 
must remem- people laughed 
ber that.” and said that 
“You say he hadn’t 
that the waited to land 
mother was before picking 
unloved. I it up. He had 
should be able been gay, bril 
to sympathize liant, a rapid 
with an wun wooer from 
loved wife the day he ar- 
and her child. ranged her 
She died. I am eushions in 
going to take her steamer 
the child. At chair and un- 
least you will til the day, a 
allow that I : . year later, she | 
am as capable $ found another | 
as any insti woman’s' love 
tution. rhe letter to him 
father seems she had been 


to have de- 





m page q 


cheek and was 
wicked 


a dimple in a very ruddy 
quickly repressed. “Lucy, is it 
to laugh at an angel?’ 

Being assured that it wasn’t polite to 
laugh at Miss Baker in a halo, and that 
they were always becoming when 
achieved, Patsy resumed his admiring re- 


mark that Lucy's face was strictly an- 
gelic. Indeed, there were others who 
had tioticed that a brooding sweetness 


had come to the regular features. 

HE ranch house on whose terrace they 

ate breakfast, with the mountain for 
a magnificent vision beyond, was a fairy- 
land for a boy “going on seven.” There 
had been no newspaper talk, that bugbear 
deterrent of many things in the lives of 
the conspicuous. Lucy Marshall had come 
back to the California ranch where she 


had lived as a girl. She had no near 
relatives. Her father had been one of 


the early gold seekers and had married 
late in life, leaving his daughter as a 
motherless girl to inherit his millions. 
At nineteen she had married a young 
Irishman who 
had crossed 


absolutely 


serted him.” As she lifted him some- happy. She 

“Are vou thing seemed to break in the lit- Was young, 
sure the boy tle body, some tenseness melted, and and this was 
told you all convulsions of sobbing shook them both the first man 
about  him- she had ever 
self?’ He spoke slowly. “The fatherof known. Maybe it was not for him 
the boy went with an exploring party to to explain that the girl had taken 
the South Seas. He has been gone nearly nonsense for seriousness, gayety for 


The party has been lost to the 
world for two. He is undoubtedly dead.” 

Lucy arose hastily, all her soft dra 
peries falling about her in Parisian-made 
folds. “I insist that you shall not tell me 
anything more about the child. I do not 
want to have a shadow of prejudice 
against him. Why should the child suf 
fer or why should the world know that 
I have taken him?” 

It may not be 
Thaw! began to have 
that comes to. the 
through” a woman. 

“You cannot legally adopt him without 
knowing his name.” 


six years. 


surprising that Mr. 
the light in his eve 
man who 


“SCECS 


“Well, maybe I shall not want to adopt 
him after awhile. He may show his 
father’s disposition. At any rate, I am 
going to take him now.” 

As Mr. Thawl put the boy into the 
brougham beside her and watched the 
eager little face turn toward his bene 
factress, he kept his usual polite mask, 
but a little later he stopped in the con 


sideration of an important point in some- 
body’s affairs and smiled: “Fate is a 


humorous lady.” 
“T THINK,” said Patsy as he put down 
the goblet from which he had been 
drinking slowly while he looked over its 
brim at Lucey across the table, “I think 
you would look nice in an angel's hat.” 
Lucy had become accustomed to the re 
markable ideas of her protégé in the 


year she had had him, but an angel’s 
hat required explanation. 

“They all have ’em,” Patsy said, “in 
their pictures. Moony kind of hats. I’ve 
often thought about Miss Baker in one. 
She always wore a bonnet with beads on 
it, and someway I can’t just think she 
would like a hat.” A smile brought out 





something else, and then, too, maybe he 
was quixotic and too passionately hurt 
at the accusations flung at him to be- 
have reasonably. At any rate, she in 
her anger brought a swift suit for di- 
vorce in California, naming the girl who 
had written the letter, the sister of a 
health seeker at the Pasadena Hotel, as 
corespondent, and had obtained an in- 
stant decree. To her implacable youth 
her husband became as dead from that 
moment, and it Was years since she had 
heard his name. 


HERE is a shifting society in Cali- 
fornia. Most of those who came 
to “The Foothills” were people she had 


known abroad or old friends of her 
mother’s. To them Patsy was easily 
“the child of a friend.” 


“Surely IT am the friend of that poor 
woman Whose husband did not love her,” 
would say to herself. The child was 
accepted as everything else is sooner or 
later. 

l’atsy had learned at the very begin- 
ning that an ineome was certainly a 
pony. He had picked it out from half 
a dozen presented for his inspection. 
“Mr. Thawl didn’t find it after all, did 
he?” he said. “It was you, Lucy, and, 
just at the last, me.- But you let me.” 


she 


Never, never did he forget that it was 
Lucy who “let him” have everything. 


Lucy’s only annoyance was his refusal 
to forget anything. It would have best 
pleased her if all his life, the lonely life 
of a little child who had never spoken 
to another child, could have been oblit- 
erated and memory 
to her. But even now he was looking 
toward the mountains with eyes too old 
for seven, and one of those sighs broke on 
the sweet morning air. His appearance 
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Engineer Tom Cushing, of Chicago-Denver 
Limited, Burlington Route, has carried a Ham- 
ilton for years with perfect satisfaction. 





The Watch of Proved Accuracy 


Accuracy is the fundamental motive that makes anyone buy 


a watch. Few men, indeed, buy a watch for any other 
reasons than those that trace back to accuracy. 

The Hamilton is a watch of proved accuracy. Wher- 
ever men work within fractions of minutes, you will find 
the Hamilton. As an example of this, note that: 

Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on 
American railroads where Official Time Inspec- 
tion is maintained, carry the Hamilton Watch. 

Your jeweler, if you ask him, will add to these facts about 
Hamilton accuracy other facts from his own experience with 
the Hamilton. If you are interested in buying a fine watch 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book—‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models and gives 
interesting watch information, 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton Watch. 
Every one has Hamilton quality and Hamilton accuracy. 
They range in price from $12.25 for movement only, up to 
the superb Hamilton masterpiece at $150 00. Your jeweler 
can show you the Hamilton you want, either in a case« 
watch or in a movement only, to be fitted to any style 
case you select, or to your own case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. D, Lancaster 
Penosylvania 
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dance the Tango, Argentine, 
Dream Waltz, and other pe 
«*The Modern Dances,"’ by ‘ 


le’ s the Scientific Way 
Make Vegetable Satietioe Easy 


Jast unwind American Seoftage from spool and plant 
as directed. Selected properly spaced inside 
paper tape and we with’ gi ue fertilizer, insures a 
quick, sturdy growth, because t aper attracts moist- 
ure to the a mendy fertilized seed. Sprouts much earlier 
than seeds planted in soil. Proper spacing means no 
seed woes Pe o thinning out. You save time and 
back-breakin, 

Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
age. Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 


“ THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 
i 1624 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





r a dances 












tions, especially posed by experts. 





clase or private Inatruction, Chi 
Modern Dances,’ the movements are 
aided with photographs 
the steps.”’ 
month. Third edition now ready 
Ketter than many times its cost in 


private lessons, 
On Sale at best book and 


Only One Dol music stores every» bere 


or send ¢ dollar direct to publishers for beautifully 
y, postpaid. Money-back guar- 


rder today. 
SAUL BROS., Pubrs., Dept. 21, 


626 Federal Bt. . Chiengo, Il. eA 






























You can now quickly, easily joorn, 2 your own home. to 
Castle Walk, Hesitation Waltz, 


The new book, 






roline Walker, gives authentic, 
plain Instructions, correct diagrams and beautiful illustra- 
Anyone can learn. 


A Successful Method of Home-Instruction 
recognized by Society and Profexsionals superior to ordinary 
co Tribune says; 
clearly set forth and are 
that anyone can easily master 
First two editions exhausted in one 


“In ‘The 

















making business ? 
The profits from Crispettes, the new, delicious pop 
tion built this big business for me 
that made me, should do the same for you 
hand. You can make lots « 


Get a window--a small store 
the rent islow. Keep all the profits 
business— tell you how to succeed 
ettes by my special secret formula. 
field—persoually or by mail. 


own as I dik 






















Just drop in quietly. Call on any banker or merchant. 
Ask them if what I say isn't the truth 
See if folks think I'll give you a square deal. 


Don't say you're coming. 
store—my crispette business. 
tion 


right from the shoulder. 





This is the just iike the picture. See the machine. See crispettes made— make a batch 
M Mak yourself. Learn the business. Get my pointers on how to succeed. Up 
oney ak- to a distance of 0 miles I'll pay «ll your traveling expenses, if you buy 
ing Machine. a machine. You'll see—know~—learn everything It's simple—easy. 
Von't take you a da I'll be glad to # klad to show you the store 
and have a “ul talk with you all home ready to make more money 

thar ' er made in your lif 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets 
You Almost Four Cents Profit 


Think of the fortunes made in 


Think of it! 
fi ne business in a hundred 





Once I was just a struggling ca 


Ask them about Long 


NCS Ee CREE ree arf 
Wouldn’t You Like to Own a 
Store Like T This?? 


Wouldn't 
you like 
a are. 


; money 


ndy maker 

rn confe 
The very same proposition 
Best season just at 
f money this spring and summer 
Start im the Crispette Business for yourself. Build a business of your 
a cozy nook where 

I'll teach you the C rispette 
show you how tu make Crisp- 
I'll do it right here in Spring- 
But the thing for you to do is to 


Take advantage of my offer to come and see me 


c 


about my 
Look into my reputa- 
Then come and see my store—see that it’s 





Everybody Hikes crispettes—childre par This is a recent 
ents—old folks. One sale always means tw picture of the 
—two means four. So it goes, It's a great man who 
business. I found it eo—so should you, Bend made a big 

| cess with 








for my big f: ee book ‘‘How to make money suc 










W. Z. LONG, 890 High St., Springfie!d, O. | 


in the Crispette Pusiness’'— 4* paces illus s Long 

trated— complete information and story of Crispette 
how I built my business. Read it and then come to Springfield machine, in « 
store window 
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bad totally changed. The hair that had he remembered that Hugh Burke, who 
hung in curls was short about his ears, married the daughter of Jacob Marshall, 
and there was a fine color of health one of the wealthiest citizens of this 
running up to his temples. Lucy had State, was a member of the party. After 
Starrett | changed, too. She was a little stouter the divorce secured by Urs, Burke, Burke 
| It was as though her breast had widened married the corespondent in the action, 
Spring Nut to hold the child. a Miss Fields of New Jersey. She died, 
e . “What is it?’ leaving one son. Vrs. Burke resumed 
Calipers “It isn’t easy to forget things, is it?” her maiden name and now resides on 
For the y Po ga > Ms - _? a be her ranch in San Luis County. 
isnt. ad she been his mother she . . _ , 
a might have reminded him how many Rreee’ pg Bt olny _ the er 
times he had forgotten sundry com tow with an a cin — hb. ne 
When intent on finishing work in the mands, only the day before, but she didn't. — yy - age aor e el RD pe 
lathe you will find the quick-acting He came around the table and stood tl e child fo fro “ hin aos . flashed the 
Starrett calipers a great convenience. beside her and spoke with that air of blue black. 1 sl t Irish : ier al Hugh 
You see the split nut permits making intimacy whose poignant sweetness al- saa I i ° ees Re His n-« 
an approximate setting instantly, with- Ways thrilled her breast: His wd aa th a an ait tie “ acl whe 
out stopping to turn the nut a number “Sometimes it is just like this’’—he ee nthe {~ ~ ibs so . 
of times. For all mechanical work, put his finger against his linen blouse "ake poctagead wit © geren tl 
these calipers are superior. “IT was another little boy. And when I inet ak : “etal aaieed = > ~ alec é@ 
Starrett calipers are made of the best think about that little boy that lived at tioned ar back with = aces o> aaa ® 
steel, balanced perfectly, and are used Miss Baker’s, I want to go and get him nk dine po’ ehnenet a> te Gun Gane. 
Nps mechanics the world over. — play with him.” ane inoue tacit batons with such passion as she @ 
They are made in a number of conven- “Do you want a little boy to play . - 
ient th, in outside and inside styles. with?” —_ pt nd a Pn Dea Br Hag Be SER (Gran 6 op 
Starrett rules, squares, calipers, dividers, levels, “Why, no,” in a surprised tone, “I've aisle panei feat ‘How she poe Re The Florsheim Flexsole—Upper 
gages, protractors, steel tapes, etc., may be seen got you. I think you are a great deal ae . . : . ag leather soft and pliable. Flexible 
at any chew hardware store. nicer, but Iam sorry for that boy. Do tricked, deceived, played with! She, to sole, bending easily. A scientific 
Send for our new, free 320-page catalog you su . Lucy. that in oor nourish that woman’s child! Mr. Thawl Natural Shape’’—$6. 
‘No. 205.B shows 2100 siples and sizes. ) Ippose, Lucy, that in all the world shawha pay fer thin tad thom anaes 
- 2 there is any boy—now—that hasn't any- pay : = — oS N “bh d b a t 
. body to bua?’ and he put his arms her memory came his hints, her abrupt ot yan y u 
a Gy around her neck as though he never declination to hear more He had right from the start. 
he L.S.Starrett . | | could satisfy his love-hungry little soul, ‘howsht that she knew. Well, he should The FI! leis ab 
Yyorld'’s Greatest Toolmakers “I plainly see one thing,” Lucy laughed find out that she didn t. How could he e exsole 1S a Doon 
: a chats eh ea ts: / think that she did not know? justice — ; 
: although she was as near tears as laugh- pan : to tender feet a blessing 
aera @ Athol, Mass. ter, “there is going to be somebody in %*Ked. The child was the image of his to much exercised feet. A new 
this family who goes in for philan- father, and she groaned with physical shoe with an old shoe’s comfort. 
thropy.” It had come to that now ugony as she realized that the little face till ie ntameee 
“somebody in this family.” had first appealed to her with the same **The Sign of Correct Styles’’ 
. . old charm. Trembling until she could 
ATSY bad become practically the hardly write, she found a teleg raph The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
whole family. Whenever she was an blank and addressed it to Mr. Thaw! Se S 
instant alone she dreamed dreams and mow Sees: 
saw visions, and always it was her IT am returning the child, Patrick 
Patsy, her boy, her man in the by-and- Burke, to you. Do with him as you | 
by, who was the hero. “I am glad Miss /hink best. Lucy MARSHALL. | 





suaker went to heaven,” Patsy said with 


entire good feeling. Then she ordered the child’s clothing | 


“Run along and get me the papers that packed, and told the butler to prepare 
Hewson is bringing.” she said. There to take him to New York on the even- 
; ae ‘gn ing train. 


sashes Was no reason why the boy should re- ; : : : ” 
Sh hee : : “IT will not see him again. I will not, 

















member—she would make him forget, 


feast keep him so busy that he must forget she said to herself — and — she N Pl rd 
a It was only since she had come to found something reasoning within her, Oo ates—No Films 
something that said: “It is only fair to 


He California that she had begun reading hf ile : “aa 

‘a | papers again. The terrible headlines of the child to say guod-by to him. NEW CAMERA JUST OUT 
% those days of her divorce had made the 
PP sight of a staring news sheet hateful to 
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Sie 


Here at last—the very 
ecumera You want. No ex- 
perience needed to operate. 
Amazing invention. Fin- 








AS the sun went down behind the 
mountains she bathed her eyes until 


- 
5s, ay 4 . » see » y aS ea : : 
fs he r, but now trouble seemed long past. there were no traces of the angry tears ished pictures made on the 
% She was forgetting, if the child could not. “the - spot in a minute’s time. 
o . ; she had shed, and went downstairs. She 
% omy Serums te yepere ons ast could hear the men bringing down the | The 
down again to his oatmeal. She opened - a 


““Mandel-ette” 


two heavy trunks which held the 
many garments she had made for the 





Ky . , 
a} | the first one, and a dozen lines tore down 

















































ie the very fabric of her life , . , , ; cal Aone minute camera, Elim- 
iS child. Something in her kept singing: 
is Portions of a wreck that seem to be “He will not let you let him go,” but 
8 that of the Wanderer, the ship that took she deafened her consciousness to its 
Ss the Foster erploring party out in 1896, weaning. She had a feeling that she 
Re have been discovered. The expedition had lived through all this before, long 
Pe was given up as lost years ago. It will ago. She went about like an automaton, SPECIAL MONEY 
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For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


42ANS Broadway, New York 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-seventh day of March, 1914. 
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hands that trembled. 
were all abroad, but Mr. Beard had re 
al the telegrams and had sent the 
boy to the Thaw! house up the Hudson. 
Also the pony. There was nobody at the 


and at the last she put on a garden hat The Thaw! family 
that she might look as casual as possi 
ble, and went down and met the child on 
the veranda by the porte-cochére just as 
he was ready to be lifted into the station 


cel 


eart. The grave young butler, who looked Itudson house except the caretaker, but 
like a studious priest in his traveling it was not the time of year to send the 


In the autumn they would 
find a good school for him. Would they? 


clothes, was putting in the bags. boy to school. 


ATSY started toward her and then It seemed to Lucy that she could not 
hesitated with a stiffness she had live through the half hour before the 
never seen in him before. There was a next train up the Hudson. It was 


a steaming day in the beginning of July, 
and already the air of the city was full 
of the pungent smell of gunpowder and 
the crack of small explosions. The 
young clerk tried to make conversation, 


polite little smile on his face, no sorrow, 
none of the wild grief that she knew by 
the heavy sinking of her heart she had 
expected to meet and comfort. He held 
his cap in his hand, and the little lips 


were set in a red line of smile. It was but Lucy was brooding over the fact 
so different from what she had ex- that her boy had nobody to give him 
pected. Of course she couldn’t keep the even one firecracker for the morrow, and 
child, of course she had never. expected she almost dissolved in tears at the 
to keep him, but if it had been a pas- thought, although a month earlier she 


had made up her mind that he should 
never touch such a thing. 


sion of sobs, a storm of grief that had 
met her, why, she knew that she wasn’t 
heartless !—but this! 

“You must be a good boy.” she said 
patronizingly while her heart broke, 
“and mind Withers.’ 

“Yes, ma'am.” Withers turned to lift 
him into the cart, his hand to his hat. 

“Good-by,” she said and (stood still. 
Oh, if he would only rush at’her, as he 
had rushed so many times, and put those 
firm little boy arms around her waist! 


A’ the station near the house where 
she came at last there was nobody to 
meet her although she had sent an- 
other of her messages. The Thaw! house 
had not been occupied by the family for 
two or three years, and the gardens had 
been allowed to grow up in grass, and 
the house was closely shuttered, grim with 
the deadness of a soulless house. Lucey 


“Good-by.” he said, and he sidled went around the corner and saw, sitting 
toward Withers with that polite little on the veranda, a comfortable-looking 
smile on his face still turned toward woman shelling peas. The child was not 


in sight. “I am Mrs. Marshall, who tele- 
graphed you,” and she looked around. 

“T jes’ got it.” the woman said, and 
took the pinkish bit of paper from the 
chair beside her. “Pat ain’t been well. 
He seems to be a sickly child, and yes- 
taday I had the doctor 

“Why wasn’t I told’ Where is he?” 

“And the doctor said he'd better stay 
in bed a while,” she finished placidly. 
She shook the stray pea pods from her 


her to the last. 

“T hope the pony will have some sugar 
sometimes.” 

The cart went down the drive, around 
the cluster of palms, and out of sight. 

“He just like his father,” she 
wailed; “he didn’t care!” And then she 
knew what she had been living over. 

Few of us can stand it to be broken 
twice in the same place. It apt to 
make one a permanent cripple unless the 


is 


is 











ELF-SHAVING was never so simplified as by the ad- 
vent of the GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR with its 
keen-cutting blade, safe-guarding and correct-angled 

frame, and perfectly smooth action. The man who uses a 
GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR with the Gem Damas- 


keene Blade derives pleasurable satisfaction from its use. 
GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 


with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine mo- 
rocco leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 








Ask 


Show 


your dealer to 
you the Gem— 
compare tt with others 
—vou'll buy the Gem. 
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mending is skillful. Lucy stood her dress and led the way down a bare cor- 
agony for a month. In two days after ridor, clean and sounding. and into a 
the child left she had telegraphed Mr. darkened room where a little black head 
Thawl that she would provide a_suffi- lav on the pillow of a four-poster hed. 

cient income for his education and she With a hunger that seemed to have been 
wished him put in a good school. In gnawing at her heart all her life, Luey 


lifted the child out of the bed against 
the breast that had widened to hold him, 
and as she lifted him something seemed 
to break in the little body, some tense- 
ness melted, and convulsions of sobbing 
shook them both. 

“Oh, Patsy,” she said between 
and laughter, “can you forgive me? 
was like a cruel stepmother to you.” 

When he could speak the child gasped 
into her ear as she held the little round 


another day the pony went, with instrue- 
tions that under no circumstances was 
she to be annoyed with news of the child. 
“As the pony was all he cared for or 
seemed to have any thought for he may 
as well have it,” she said bitterly. 
worR long, weary, purposeless weeks 
went by and then she gave up, and 
trains to New York raced too slowly for 
her panting haste, while every turn of 


tears 


I 


their wheels brought a new fear. head against her neck: 

She had heard nothing from = Mr. “IT wanted you so! You won’t ever 
Thawl. He might be abroad. Her first let me go again, awill you?” 
telegram, in her wish to make it as “Never! Never!! Never!!!” 
impersonal as possible, had been ad 
dressed to the firm. She had heard R. HENRY THAWL was making 
that the other Thawl was a cold, hard out the papers for the formal 
man. Suppose her boy, her baby, had adoption of Patrick Hugh Cecil Burke 
been put in an asylum! Suppose some by Lucy Marshall. 
one else had adopted him! Her boy! “Don't you want his name changed to 
If it cost millions she would have him Marshall?” he asked as his pen waited. 
back, she told herself fiercely. She Lucy’s face burned with color. “No. 
couldn’t eat, she couldn’t sleep. She It is his own name and it is his right 
sent telegrams from every station. It to keep it.” 


was a haggard woman who left the car “There is another thing.” Mr. Thawl 


and met the young clerk from the mentioned, “Hugh Burke is not known 
Thawl, Beard & Thaw! oflices. positively to be dead. He may come back, 

“Where is he?’ she began, and then and that would make a complication.” 
she took the letter he gave her with “Let him come,” Lucy said. 
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Gem Cutlery Co., 


[The Yarn is the Thing | 
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F'VER all, it’s yarn more than knitting that puts 

wear in hosiery. Hosiery, knit of loosely spun 

varn, quickly wears through under shoe-friction. 
The special yarn of which Knox-Knit hosiery 

is made gets an extra twist in spinning that a 





brings its fibers so firmly together that its 
ability to stand hard wear is greatly [ 

d 2 ag a 
increased. 


Knox-Knit Hosiery 


‘It wears and wears’’ 












It is reinforced at heels and toes to give more 
service than a quarter actually entitles the pur- 
chaser to. Special machines shape the ankles to 
fit like gloves. 

Knox -Kpitmedium weight is just right for year ‘round wear. Knox-Knit Gauziest Gauze is 
sheer sr-mimer weight with double sule, high spliced heel and extension toe to make it stand hard usage. 


avery 


All Knox-Knit hosiery for men, women, boys and girls is furnished in latest shades and colors, 
The guaranteed hygienic antiseptic dyes cannot irritate or poison. An unlimited wear guarantee 
goes with each pair 

If your dealer does not carry Knox-Knit, send his name and $1.50 for box of six pairs by parcel post 

FREE Write for unique new booklet, “The Hole Darn Family.’ 
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Dept. B Knoxville, Tennessee 
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| an instant neous light No uttery, _- Lasts 
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for the end of your chain Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sent prepaid fir 
Jie and stationer § name. 
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The Chauffeur Says: 


“Comin’ back from the Princeton game, we met three 
cars in the ditch. And say, my Autowline yanked ‘em 
out like they was little red wagons. Me for Autowline!” 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” 


is built for road emergencies. It's about 25 ft.of flexi- 
ble ',-inch Yellow Strand wire rope. Coils up 
flat under a cushion. 


{ * 
\ 9 


Weighs but 4'. Ibs. 

Pulls a 4000-Ib. car up a 20% grade without 
a murmur. Genuine “get home insurance”. d+ 
Atall supply dealers. $3.95, east of Rocky Mts. ” 


Ilustrated Autowline Circular Write for it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
$19 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. New York Office, 76A. Warren St 
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A Wide Open Letter 


In our own office, where no one can hear us, we call you Jones, though, of course, that’s only a little part of 
your name. What the rest of it is we can only guess, because you don’t really exist at all, and yet you do. 
We have never in our lives seen you, and you have never seen us, yet the biggest part of our day is de- 
voted to thinking about you, and planning for you. 

We do not even have a picture of you, there couldn’t be a picture’that would do justice to you in all your 
varied aspects, that would show you as we see you every day in our own minds. There couldn’t be— 
for you are an ideal rather than an individual. You are the typical CoL.ier reader; you are 723,270 in- 
dividuals rolled into one. 

That is, you were 723,270 individuals yesterday when the last figures were made up, but by the time this 
letter reaches you, you will be nearer 725,000. That’s one of the things that makes you such a baffling, 
interesting problem — the fact that you are always changing, always growing, always the same, and yet 
every day different. It’s the thing that makes our job, which is to interest you and really serve you through 
these pages, the most fascinating and attractive and altogether worth-while job in the world. For you don’t 
know, yourself, how intensely varied your 723,270 sided character is— 

For instance, with all your upstanding, hard-hitting manliness, there’s a big feminine element in your char- 
acter. And that doesn’t count your wife who reads CoLLtEr’s also. 

You live mostly in the larger cities within a stone’s throw of what manufacturers call the “ distributing 
centers” —but not entirely. Many of you belong to the small cities and towns. 

Take it all in all, you're a pretty baffling problem, Mr. Jones; but you’re our problem. We like you, 
and there are about a dozen different things that we can do for you every week, besides merely mailing 
vou the Weekly, if you only knew it. (Some of you do—we received over 35,000 letters last year at our 
Washington Bureau.) That’s why we're writing you this letter; because we want you to feel as we do that 
the National Weekly really belongs to you, the National Man; to Jones, the hard-headed, soft-hearted, busi- 
ness-doing, bill-paying, family-raising man. 


You’re Entitled To All This—Do You Know It? 


Do you know, for instance, that we maintain a Bureau If It’s a Matter of Books 

in the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., for you, Mr. There’s another interesting thing about us that vou may 
Jones? To be sure, other people use it; for instance, in the not know. 

last Presidential campaign, every one of the candidates for There are 1,800,000 books in the Harvard Library in 
the Presidency consulted it. But the Bureau really isn’t for Cambridge—a good many books you would say, wouldn't 
them; it’s for you. It’s to tell you anything you want to you? Well—here’s the interesting thing—we publish right 
know about the Government; about Congress; to get infor: in our own plant, in New York, almost 3,000,000 books 
mation for you from the Congressional Library; to send you a year, more bound books than any other publishing house 
pamphlets issued by the Government; to do for you any in America. 

reasonable thing that a friend could do in Washington. If vou’re a lover of books, Mr. Jones—and we've always 


pictured you in our minds as that sort of a man—there’s a 
lot we can tell you about books that will interest you. 
About The Harvard Classics (Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books), for instance; or the Lodge History of Nations: 
If you want to know ask the or The Junior Classics, a children’s library; or the Sahib 


Collier Reference Bureau Edition of Kipling; or the Valma ‘Edition of Stevenson; 
or the Henley Edition of Shakespeare; or our Dickens or 


Next time you want a bit of information from Wash- 
ington, write to the Collier Washington Bureaun—and then 
see what you say. 


We have a Reference Bureau in our New York Office. Thackeray or Dumas or Irving or Poe. 
and that’s for your service, too, Mr. Jones. There’s hardly You needn’t think you must buy books if you write 
any question you can ask about reading or study, or where to ask us about them. We like to tell about them: we're 
to find this or how to get that, for which the Reference proud of them. As we make more books, we can sell 
Bureau won't find the answer some way. Last week a county them cheaper than anybody else, and the oftener you give 
superintendent of schools asked the Bureau to lay out a us a chance to answer your questions about books, the bet- 
comprehensive course in American History for the schools ter pleased we are. 


of his county. It took nearly two days to answer that ques P 

tion. We rather hope vour questions won't take so long— Maybe you have some questions now 

but if they do, why that’s what the Bureau is there for. There are a good many other things we could tell you 
about, and perhaps later we will. But right now we're espe 
cially interested in getting you into the habit of telling us 
things, of using your CoLuier subscription fer all it is worth. 


E. C. Parrerson, General Manager, Just as a start in that direction, we are attaching a coupon 
Couuier’s, The National Weekly, : to this page. If there is anything vou’d like to ask about 
416 W. 13th Street, New York. right now—clip the coupon and send it back. We may not 

I inclose a question for the Washington Bureau to answer. get around to answering it in the next mail, but it won't 
I inclose a question for the Collier Reference Bureau to answer. be lost, and, sooner or later, you'll hear from us. For you 


don’t belong to us, Mr. Jones, any more than we belong to 


I should like to know about the sets of books checked : 
you, and we're here to see that you get a big five cents’ 


CoThe Harvard Classics [7 Junior Classics => Irving worth out of your paper every week—and as many extra 
™ Lodge History — Kipling, Cc Stevenson five cents’ or five dollars’ worth of service as our whole big 
[5 Shakespeare £5 Poe f organization can give. 
; P. F. COLLIER & SON, INC. 
CT ee ee Per ee eee 
Ese she wee GNU SCEIN ed oder 2bes o5 oe cdbb eee . q 
2 ws, 9s = a’ 
De Soe Ci ape checedwee hee tik HOH ER) 00600 chee ade 6% ° 
—————— 





Dees une nena a beds bis eeadbenns 0d 6é0.edelee es oe ; General Manager. 
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rful automobile—a real, full- 


grown automobile—a handsome stream-line automobile, and it 
like an automobile of three times the price. 


looks and acts 


The Maxwell “25” has abso- 
lutely every essential quality, and 
absolutely every necessary fea- 
ture found in the very highest 
priced cars. 


In actual economy of opera- 
tion, in real ability to keep out 
of the repair shop, it not only 
equals, but surpasses most cars 
which cost five times its price. 


The Maxwell “25” weighs 1685 
pounds. A wonderful “tire economy car.” 
Has 30” x 31%” tires, front and rear, 
permitting rear tires to be shifted to 
front wheels to give extra long service. 


The motor is cast enbloc; 354” bore; 
4144” stroke; adjustable valves com- 
pletely inclosed. Extra large crank 
shaft; bearings of bronze with babbit 
lining. 

Motor water cooled, will not overheat. 


More Power for Its Weight Than 
All Higher Priced Cars 


The Maxwell “25” has a real 25 
horsepower motor— which develops 
more power in proportion to the weight 
of the car than the engines of most 
$5,000 automobiles. 


The Maxwell “25” can pass most any 
car on hills “in high.”—It is a phenom- 
enal hill climber. 





Costly High Tension Magneto — 
Like Highest Priced Cars 


The Maxwell “25” has a Simms high- 
tension magneto, which always de- 
livers the spark direct to the spark plugs 
in correct time. This means no coils— 
no make-shift master vibrators — no 
mechanism that requires frequent deli- 
cate adjustments. The magneto works 
right, and stays right. 


Transmission—4 Speed Selective 
Sliding Gear, Center Control 


The Maxwell “25” has a 4 speed selec- 
tive type transmission, 3 speeds forward 
and 1 reverse. The main shaft has 
Hyatt Rotler Bearings at front end 
bronze bushing babbit lined at rear. 
Adjustable cone clutch is _ lined 
with motobestos. It takes hold firmly 
without sudden gripping, and without 
undue noise. 


Control—Brakes of Extra 
Strength 


The Maxwell “25” has left-side, 16” 
steering wheel. There is plenty of room 
for a big man to drive without being 
cramped. Spark and throttle control 
rods are inclosed in steering column. 
There is a foot throttle or accelerator 


pedal with foot rest. Transmission 
Control Lever is in center of car and 
is operated by the right hand. 

The service brake is contracting and 
the emergency brake expanding. They 
act on 12%” brake drums bolted to 
rear wheels. 


Unfailing, Economical, Spring- 
less Atomizer Type Carburetor 


The Maxwell “25” has a Zephyr 
Carburetor—Atomizer Type. This gives 
unusual high mileage per gallon of 
gasoline without constant carburetor 
trouble. Starts and runs right in any 
weather, and controlled from the dash. 


Lubrication—Improved Splash 
System With Oil Saving Pump 
The Maxwell “25” has splash lubrica- 


tion with a sturdy, slow-moving plunge! 
pump. This saves oil. 


Capacity—A Real 5 Passenger 
Car of Comfort 
The Maxwell “25” is a real 5-pas- 
senger car. It carries 5 grown people 
comfortably. There is plenty of leg room. 
Phenomenal Easy Riding 
Qualities 


The Maxwell “25” has 4 semi-elliptic 


FULIS}ES O)QMIENT 


type springs. The front springs are 
82” long. The rear springs are 40” 
long, fixed at front, shackled at rear, 
and mounted on a rocking seat. Abso- 
lutely no’ expensive shock absorbers or 
auviliary springs are needed, 


Fullest Equipment — Complete 
and of Unusual Quality 


The Maxwell “25” has a perfectly 
fitted top with envelope. The top has 
the famous “Jiffy Curtains,” which fold 
back in the top and can be let down 
in an instant without getting out of car. 


Full equipment of handsome lamps, 
Prest-o-lite tank, full set of tools, jack, 
pump, Stewart speedometer, ete. A 
strong, good-looking tire carrier comes 
on the back of the car. 


You have no extras to buy. 
Everything comes with the car. 

See the Maxwell dealer in your town 
at once, and look at this wonderful, 
complete car. If there is no Maxwell 
dealer near you, write for interesting, 
illustrated, descriptive catalogue. 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 











should worry? 











hk aie of Kelloge’s S Saeed rama F lies in “i 
cupboard—crisp, fresh, appetizing and always ready— 
you should worry! Why fret over what to eat when 
the question’s so easily answered. A moment in the 
oven before serving restores crispness. Your grocer 
always has a fresh supply. 


To prevent disappointment, don’t merely ask for toasted 
corn flakes—say “KELLOGG’S, please” and look for 
this signature on the package. 








